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EPISODES OF THE MONTH 


WE ARE A WONDERFUL PEOPLE: IT WAS NEVER OUR GOVERNMENT 
WHICH MADE US A GREAT NATION : OUR GOVERNMENT HAS BEEN EVER THE 
DRAG ON OUR WHEELS.— General Gordon at Khartoum. Jowrnals, p.191- 


Tut Battle of London continues and the enemy becomes 
more spiteful now that his hope of a knock-out blow on 
The Battle England has been abandoned. The Germans 
are probably going to try what a second long 
winter of war, following on a series of defeats, will do to our 
nerves. They have re-discovered the fact that the British 
people are brave and resourceful, but they have nothing but 
contempt for our Government. They have seen British 
Ministers part, almost with indifference, with one strategic 
position after another. They have seen them jettison 
countless diplomatic advantages. They cannot believe that 
they will not out-do such flabby people. The Battle of 
London will certainly continue, but it will probably not 
increase in violence, for it will not represent the main effort 
of the Axis during the coming months. On the other hand, 
the battle of the Mediterranean and of the Near East will now 
begin. The Italians have here their whole army, navy and 
air force, and Germany will see to it that they do some fighting 
and, with a view to supporting them and gaining territory 
and oil, she has now occupied Rumania and is in political 
control of Hungary. The countries immediately threatened 
by this new German advance are Greece and Turkey. The 
latter is our ally while the former has our guarantee. This 
last will not be worth the paper it is written on unless we take 
Steps to protect the Greek Islands. Day after day since 
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this latest threat developed in the early days of October we 
have hoped to see the necessary moves made by our fleet, 
Are we going to let yet another immense opportunity slip 
past us ? 


LONDONERS are having a testing time, as we all know, nights 
of great noise for all, with death, loss and injury for some, 
The Raids They are behaving admirably, and they must 

surely be supported by a consciousness of their 
own heroism. There is nothing mean about the people of 
the mean streets and the fates have not tried them beyond 
the power of their fortitude to bear. There has been a great 
deal of criticism of the Government for not having made more 
deep shelters. But the shelter question is a very difficult 
one. The various London Boroughs took different views of 
the question and some of their action, or lack of action, was 
dictated by political motives. Hence the variety of policy 
in different places. The public seeks deep shelter at all costs; 
that is understandable. Deep shelters are warm, they are 
quiet, they are crowded, and the last is not the least of their 
merit in the eyes of many people. But their drawbacks are 
manifest and they lend themselves to one of Hitler’s promised 
forms of war, the germ war, for they are difficult to air and 
clean and to disinfect. In one of his talks with Rausching, 
Hitler described how he would infect the populations with 
whom he was at war with illness, and disease warfare 
must sooner or later be looked for. It will probably come 
after gas, at a later stage. Our Government has now no 
illusions about Germany or what to expect, and part of their 
dislike for deep shelters must come from this expectation of 
germ warfare—part, perhaps, from the experience of Madrid, 
where a bomb fell in an underground railway and blasted out, 
killed and maimed, everyone there. It would be, perhaps, 
possible to devise a safe place for people in an air-raid, but 
so far this has not been done. The Anderson steel shelter 
has been useful and has been much used. The new brick 
shelter also protects from blast and falling masonry. We 
must proceed as Mr. Churchill said, “ by trial and error.” 
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But if there is a very considerable divergence of opinion on 
shelter policy there is none at all upon the really excellent 
work done by the London War Services. The 
=“ A.R.P., the Fire Services, the Ambulance 
Workers, the Clearing Parties are beyond all 

praise. Their work has been going on unremittingly for six 

weeks. They have taken care of millions of people, have 
put out thousands of fires and have rescued hundreds from 
the wreckage of their houses. Their work is done during the 
raids and immediately after them, and, when they have 
finished their errands of mercy or of salvage, when dawn shows 
up the scene on which they were recently employed, when 
the last ambulance has gone, there remain at hard work 
the repairing squads who straightway mend the burst pipes 
or the broken roads, who replace the manholes, sweep up the 
glass and clear up the other litter. The rapidity with which 
they work is really breath-taking. On Monday a road is 
blasted open and water mains, gas pipes, electric cables are 
broken and are all over the place. The houses round have 
no glass, and the road is littered with this and other debris. 
On Tuesday no sign of this remains. The water mains are 
mended, the gas is turned on, the electricity is at work, the 
hole is filled up, the glass—and any other debris—has gone. 
The passer-by rubs his eyes, the repair squads wipe their 
foreheads and move on to the next job. For there is plenty 
to do in residential districts in London. We hope that the 
B.B.C. will tell the story of London day by day to reassure 
the overseas Britons. 


TuE war has presented us with many problems on the Home 
Front. The first of these is the re-housing of the people 

rendered homeless by destruction. Roads are 
a repaired, damage is tidied away, but the 

people remain. London expected this air war 
a year ago and the preparations were adequate in many 
ways, but not in all. Ample hospital accommodation was 
provided, and the sick and injured are admirably looked 
after. But the fit man and woman who have lost their homes 
have not fared so well. They have been sent from pillar to 
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post and from one authority to another. The weary trudge, 
carrying their babies and often dragging what was left of 
clothes from Town Hall to District Valuer in search of accom. 
modation, of relief and of compensation, lasted at first for 
days. This is already much better organised. When the 
London County Council and the Government stepped in 
some red-tape was abolished and people were, at any rate, 
fed. But much remains to be done. The new London 
Commissioners, Mr. Willink and Sir Warren Fisher, are said 
to favour large-scale evacuation. The removal of 20 per cent. 
of the London population was talked of. This does not, 
however, seem feasible. Londoners want to stay where they 
are; what they ask for is protection in their own town. 
The new brooms will want to give it to them. One of them, 
Mr. Herbert Morrison, knows London well and is now Home 
Secretary. The countless men and women of experience 
and goodwill, clergy and others who have toiled incessantly 
ever since the first bomb fell in London, are there to help him. 


THERE is much about the air war that is obscure to the man 
in the street. Ever since the Blitz began he has followed 

the news day by day with growing admiration 
Sugepent for the skill and daring of our air force pilots 

and their crews. But he is puzzled by many 
things. Why did the Germans not come in thousands 
everywhere at once? Why did they give our airmen those 
chances ? What is the reason of their change from many 
bombers to few, from bombers to bomber-fighters ? The 
reason for the constant attacks on London are evidently 
that the enemy thinks he can make it too uncomfortable to 
live in. He failed to starve Britain, failed to capture her 
aerodromes, to destroy her ports or to block her harbours. 
But he can inconvenience London and he has done this. 
That is clear to the most uninitiated onlooker. What the 
man in the street does not guess—and, perhaps, no one can 
tell him—is what the next phase will be. He looks forward 
to a winter of some disturbance at home; he is braced for 
that ; he hopes that the initiative shown by the air force 
will soon be developed by other armies. He does not see 
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why the Navy should only be used defensively. He would 
like to be sure that there is a scheme, a military plan behind 
the prodigious destruction being wrought inside Germany 
by the R.A.F. He, himself, will endure as long as is necessary 
to allow our preparation for attack, but he wants to be sure 
that the attack will be made, not necessarily on Germany itself, 
but in the Mediterranean, where he believes the key to 
ultimate victory lies. 


On October 18 the Air Ministry issued a report drawn from 
“reliable neutral sources ’’ which shows that on one occasion 
: at least the Germans got on to boats to come 
feving Bo ar here. This was on September 16—the time 
of the full Harvest Moon. Two things are 

said to have stopped the Armada from starting, one was the 
damage done to the ports of embarkation on the 15th, the 
other was the fact that on that same day 185 German aircraft 
were brought down over England. This most disastrous 
day for the German air force is believed to have been the 
turning point in the Battle of Britain. The Air Ministry 
report is confirmed by newspaper stories in the U.S.A. and 
by rumour in France, where it was believed that a great 
many German boats had been destroyed by fire and a number 
of German soldiers with them. No accurate news is now 
allowed to be printed in France, so that rumour has full play 
—as it has in Germany, where the wildest stories are con- 
tinually current. We may accept, at any rate, that part of 
the story which shows the aerial domination of the Channel 
ports. Of our naval domination there is no question. 
Whenever the enemy shows his nose he is chased home, as 
on October 17, when four German destroyers were seen by 
our light forces west of Brest and were engaged at a great 
distance by a British cruiser. The enemy did not attempt 
to fight and ran for the nearest port, but his aircraft made 
an unsuccessful attack on our ships and our aircraft in return 
bombed the German boats. This brush served, once more, 
to show that the Navy keeps the Channel clear. Recent 
statistics of the sinkings of merchant vessels are greatly 
improved. We owe everything—the preservation of life 
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itself—to the Air Force and the Navy, and we know this 
full well. 


THE bombing of Canterbury Cathedral on October 4, which 
appears to have been quite deliberate, was one of a long 
an series of similar outrages on civilian and 

religious buildings. It is easy to see why 
Canterbury was singled out for destruction. It is the most 
wonderful of all our wonderful cathedrals and it has memorials 
within its walls of our storied past. There is nothing like it 
in Germany. What the Germans cannot make they want to 
destroy, and what they call their “‘ new order” means that 
they would like to blast their way across Europe over the 
ruins of a civilisation to which they can never attain. What 
we have to do is to stop this vandalism and to stop it in the 
only way Germans can understand. Now in Germany there 
are picturesque towns—Nuremburg, Réthenburg. We ought 
to broadcast the information that if any more bombing takes 
place of cathedrals or residential districts, we shall destroy 
(as the Germans destroyed Rotterdam) Nuremburg, Réthen- 
burg and half a dozen other places. The threat to Nuremburg 
would be felt by Hitler. It was there that he issued his 
anti-Jewish laws, it is there that he keeps the Iron Crown he 
stole from Vienna. We have so far made war with the 
gloves on and have been rather bruised by our opponent's 
knuckles. It is time we gave him a taste of his own medicine. 
Up to now the R.A.F. have been devoted to military objects ; 
now that we have more planes, more pilots and more bombs 
we ought to try and stop the murder of the civilian population 
in non-military districts, as well as the wanton attacks on our 
great monuments. 


AT the end of September Mussolini and Hitler met on the 
Brenner Pass, each in an armoured and heavily guarded 
’ ; train. A colourless communiqué was issued. 
-peeagua The two dictators had “ examined for three 
hours all problems concerning the two coun- 

tries.”” They were accompanied by their Foreign Ministers: 
Field-Marshal Keitel also was in attendance, but not Marshal 
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Graziani. ‘The meeting was said to have been “ held in the 

Axis spirit,’ which statement the Diplomatic Correspondent 

of The Times caustically observed meant that Hitler had done 

the talking. He talked to some effect, apparently, for 

Mussolini acquiesced in the swallowing of Rumania by his 

colleague, and this event occurred soon afterwards. We were 

not told what quid pro quo Italy will get for this new German 

conquest. The main subjects of discussion were the Near 

East and the pressure to be put on Spain. The Germans have 

a stalemate on their western front, the Battle of London not 
having yielded them any satisfaction. Hitler, too, must have 
oil, and he wants it at once. The Italian troops have not yet 
made much progress into Egypt ; but the campaigning season 
there has only just begun and Marshal Graziani is not a man 
to be hurried. Each dictator at the Brenner tried, no doubt, 
to hurry up the other; there must have been reproaches for 
delays in the time-table. It was probably the need for 
quickened pace which led to the Rumanian move. It is 
hardly necessary to say that the air in Germany and Italy 
after the meeting was filled with boasts and threats, but 
these no longer have much meaning. What is more significant 
is the “‘ peaceful penetration ’” by airplane routes which is 
now going on from Spain and Southern France to Tunis and 
Casablanca. The German wireless says little about this, but 
it is an important adjunct to their plan for the conquest of 
Africa. 


At the beginning of last month six British subjects were 
arrested in Rumania on a charge of “ intended sabotage.” 

It was the prelude to the German occupation 
a dr ag of the country. But our Foreign Minister, 

living, as he apparently does, in a sphere 
insulated from mortal happenings, rang the usual changes in 
peace-time procedure. The Legation at Bucharest protested, 
wrote notes, called—uselessly—at prison gates. The British 
subjects were not only held, two of them were tortured. 
The diplomatic contortions continued. They were ignored by 
the Rumanians, who were in the grip of German masters. 
The British controlled oilfields were seized. On October 12 
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German troops in considerable numbers made their way 
through Hungary into Rumania. They occupied Constana 
and—of course—the oilfields. They are at work reorganising 
the Rumanian Army, who will now have to fight for Germany, 
and preparing their next advance. For days, in apparent 
ignorance of what was happening, the British Foreign Office 
continued to protest. It covered us with ridicule by asking 
Bucharest whether the Germans were really there or, presun.- 
ably, whether they were an hallucination. This grotesque parody 
of diplomatic action lasted for days. It was, of course, useless 
either to the incarcerated British or to anything else. We do not 
know whether this absurd and humiliating performance, this 
spectacle of official ineptitude, was what stirred Mr. Bevin to 
demand a total change in the recruiting of diplomatic 
personnel. He may well have been indignant at what he 
saw going on at Bucharest. But no quality in subordinates 
will redeem ill-directed or vacillating policy. It is not in its 
detail that our diplomacy errs, but in its conception and in its 
strategy. Our Foreign Policy has no direction, no plan, and 
it has had none since it was discovered—in 1932—that the 
Geneva affair was a fraud. 


Tue thrust into Rumania and across that country began on 
October 12. Hungary, now a vassal of Germany, allowed her 

railways to be used for the purpose of the new 

invasion. This was not resisted in any way, 
the country having been reorganised in German interests by 
the departure of King Carol and the seizure of the government 
by Hitlerian partisans. Each country overrun by Germany 
collapses in its own way. An interesting study will, no 
doubt, some day be made on the psychology of National 
Disintegration. This should be bound with a study on the 
eternal hopefulness of wishful thinkers. At each stage these 
people turn their eyes to Russia, unable to see the difference 
between Stalin’s Soviets and the Russia of the Tsars. ‘‘ What 
will Russia do now ?”’ they say as each milestone is passed 
towards German hegemony. They never say ‘“‘ What shall 
WE do, what is ouR policy ?”” Russia watched the absorp- 
tion of Rumania and the threat to Turkey and the Straits 
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without stirring. Stalin has an agreement with his neighbour 
Hitler and he can say to himself that he has not done badly 
out of this pact. More important to us are the reactions of 
Turkey and Greece. Turkey is our Ally. We have given a 
guarantee to Greece; what are we doing to prove to these 
countries that we can help them ? Germany has started on 
the road leading to a Near Eastern campaign. She once 
more dreams of a Near Eastern Empire; she is now not 
afraid of Russia—if Russia is troublesome she can be dealt 
with. Turkey is another matter. It would not suit Hitler 
to have to fight Turkey. He will do what he can by his 
usual threatening, bribing and undermining. The Turks, 
however, are old hands at such diplomatic tricks. They 
know all about Germans, having been their Allies in the 
last war. But the position for them is complicated by the 
French Syrian collapse. France can at present neither hold 
nor altogether relinquish Syria, where Italian officers now 
mingle with French officials and the work of disintegration 
goes on. We are apparently unable to develop a Syrian- 
Arab policy, so that Turkey is without any certainty as to 
our course of action. 


SeXor General Franco’s brother-in-law and chief of 
the Falangists, has become the Spanish Foreign Minister. 
. He gives up the Ministry of the Interior, 
= where he has not been a success, and he has 
taken an office in which his known admiration 

for the Nazis may enable him to draw his country nearer to 
Germany. He recently visited that country and Italy, 
where he is said to have been rather put off by the violence 
of the efforts made to entangle Spain in Axis policy. In any 
case, he resisted, or General Franco resisted, the offers that 
were made to his country. These were Gibraltar, French 
Morocco and a good deal more, for the new world was also 
referred to. In regard to North Africa, the interests of Italy 
and Spain are not identical and it is not certain which of 
them Hitler means to favour. In his grandiose plans he 
probably favours the idea of two vassals, rather than one, 
on the southern shore of the Mediterranean. As against all 
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these intrigues and counter-intrigues, we are doing little. §) 
Samuel Hoare is at Madrid, the key Embassy, but he is there 
without a policy. He receives messages from many places, 
including, evidently, Rome and Berlin, for the Vatican js 
working hard for what is euphemistically called peace. Some 
of the messages sent from Madrid to London last month were 
many of them so secret that special precautions were taken 
about decoding them. What can Sefior Sufier, just back 
from Rome and Berlin, have to say to the British Ambassador 
that cannot go through the ordinary channels? What vital 
British interest is being jeopardised by these underground 
manceuvres ? What German intrigue is being worked in 
Madrid ? On top of this, Lord Lothian, fresh from the 
triumph of having surrendered to the U.S.A. air sites from 
Newfoundland to British Guiana, is paying a sudden visit to 
London. What is going on? When those whose native 
timidity make them dangerous negotiators are in positions 
where they can compromise vital British interests, public 
danger is near. 


A new triple alliance was declared on September 27. In it 
the announcement was made that Japan had joined the 

Axis. This step has seemed likely for some 
my Fer time and nothing is lost by the open statement 

that Japan stands by Italy and Germany. It 
is not to the credit of our foreign policy—disastrous in this as 
in other respects—that we should have lost Japan, formerly 
our faithful ally. The silly boasting of certain publicists 
that we are proud to be alone should not blind us to what we 
have lost by the folly of our post-war Foreign Secretaries 
with their Geneva committees and pacts and covenants, 
their Stresemanns, Briands and Kelloggs, their support of 
Haille Selassie and his cruel and corrupt Government until 
Italy was driven into the Axis; their hunting of Japan over 
Manchuria. Their general policy of no friendships save with 
the weak and the corrupt! We wonder what the night 
thoughts of Sir John Simon and Mr. Eden are when they 
hear the bombs drop and think that with a little more common 
sense they—either of them—could have averted this war. 
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Had they understood the German aim—it was easy to see— 
had they given the French the support they needed at the 
ioht time—there would have been no war. But these two 
men would have had to have turned their backs upon the 
Geneva humbug and neither of them did. Sir Samuel Hoare 
was ready to do this at one moment but he had not the courage 
to persist. Let us not forget that we owe our isolated and 
harsh position to the folly and vanity of our pacifists and to 
the Foreign Ministers who listened to them. Lord Halifax, 
we are afraid, is still listening to them—there is every evidence 
of this. The same policy as got us into this mess is being 
pursued in Russia and Spain, and we have three men in three 
important embassies who are carrying on the old bad tradition. 
They are Sir Stafford Cripps in Moscow, Sir Samuel Hoare 
in Madrid, and Lord Lothian in Washington. None of them 
isa man of courage or vision—every one of them is prepared 
to sacrifice the future of the British Empire to make some 
immediate ‘“‘ point.” Lord Halifax appointed them all, 
taking them from political life and superseding competent 
diplomats who were more fitted than they to serve England. 


A Few days after this number of The National Review is in 
our reader’s hands the long campaign of the presidential 
_. _, election in the U.S.A. will come to its climax 
— and Americans will know whether Mr. Roose- 
velt is to have a third term of office or whether 

he is to be supplanted by Mr. Wendell Willkie. The 
personality of the latter is very little known in this country. 
He is of German descent, while Mr. Roosevelt comes of Dutch 
forbears. Mr. Willkie’s family is only two generations away 
from the country of his origin; Mr. Roosevelt’s family has 
been as long settled as the States themselves, and is part of 
the history of the New World. Mr. Roosevelt has become 
well known to the whole world during eight years of arduous 
and difficult office while Mr. Willkie is new to power. The 
choice before the Americans is not one on which the British 
can have any opinion, and it will probably make very little 
difference to us whichever candidate is chosen. Both are 
pledged to peace and to re-armament. Each has expressed 
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a shocked surprise at the way in which Germany makes war, 
Both will want to do the best for their own country and wil 
think first, last and all the time of American interests. Both 
will use the immense conflict now raging to further the 
prosperity and power of the U.S.A. This is natural and no 
Englishman will quarrel with Americans for their hearty 
patriotism, even though we should like sometimes to see in 
their speech and writings a rather fairer estimate of what is 
happening in the rest of the world. 


On September 30 General de Gaulle, the leader of Free 
France, made an attempt to land at Dakar. He failed. 
eae The British warships which escorted him, 
along with the Free French Navy, withdrew 
after some fighting. A veil was drawn over what had 
happened. Mr. Churchill lifted a corner of this on October 8 
when he spoke in the House of Commons on the war :— 


‘* This operation was primarily French and although we 
were ready to give it a measure of support, which in 
certain circumstances might have been decisive, we were 
no more anxious than was General de Gaulle to get 
involved in a lengthy or sanguinary conflict with the 
Vichy Government. .. . 


“The whole situation at Dakar was transformed ina 
most unfavourable manner by the arrival there of three 
French cruisers and three destroyers which carried with 
them a number of Vichy partisans, evidently of a most 
bitter type. These partisans were sent to overawe the 
population, to grip the defences, and to see to the efficient 
manning of the powerful shore batteries. The policy 
which his Majesty’s Government had been pursuing 
towards the Vichy French warships was not to interfere 
with them unless they appeared to be proceeding to 
enemy-controlled ports. Obviously, however, while 
General de Gaulle’s enterprise was proceeding it was 
specially important to prevent any of them reaching 
Dakar. By a series of accidents and some errors which 
have been made the subject of disciplinary action or 
are now subject to formal inquiry, neither the First Sea 
Lord nor the Cabinet were informed of the approach of 
these ships to the Straits of Gibraltar until it was too 
late to stop them passing through.” 
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The Prime Minister did not tell the House who had been 
responsible for continuing to encourage General de Gaulle’s 
excursion after the ships of the French Navy had reached 
Dakar. We prevented them, he said, from attacking Duala, 
but we failed to prevent them from defending Dakar, although 
two cruisers were stopped by us and persuaded to return to 
Casablanca. 


THE fighting was “pretty stiff’—this is all we know 
about it :— 


“The fighting which ensued between 
the shore batteries at Dakar, reinforced . 
by the 16-inch guns of the damaged 
Richelieu, and the British squadron was pretty stiff. 
Two Vichy submarines which attacked the Fleet were 
sunk, the crew of one being happily saved. Two of 
the French destroyers were set on fire and one of the 
cruisers was heavily hit and the Richelieu herself suffered 
further damage. On our part, we had two ships, one 
a battleship and the other a light cruiser, which suffered 
damage—damage which, though it does not prevent their 
steaming and fighting, will require considerable attention 
when convenient.” 


Mr. Churchill was right to be reticent, but the incident 
has a Norway touch which is very disconcerting to the anxious 
public, who had hoped for better things from his régime. 


The Norway 
Touch 


WE hear very little directly from France. Such utterances 
of French Ministers as reach us seem to be sent across the 
Channel purely with a view to making mischief 


a > between the two countries ; we should beware 
of them. Some day France will again be our 
comrade in arms; until then the more we understand her 


troubles and the less we comment upon the difficulties 
Germany forces Vichy to create for us, the better. The 
condition of the people is bad. Their food has been taken ; 
their houses looted ; their currency destroyed. In certain 
country districts nothing is left, not a stack of corn, not a 
bullock, a chicken or a pig, not a cabbage or a potato. The 


inhabitants of the farms have to walk into the nearest village, 
VOL. CXv 2 
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where—if they are lucky—they get one meal a day. Then 
they walk back to their houses where they cannot even light 
a fire, for want of fuel. Their misery, their humiliation js 
complete and no people in the world would feel such a blow 
to their pride more intensely than the French. Stories are 
finding their way to England which indicate a revival of 
national spirit. Radio Paris is said to have been shut down 
because a song of Liberty was sung. Cinemas were threatened 
with closing because the damage done in Berlin by the R.A.F, 
was applauded. Evidence from reliable sources tends to 
show that the de Gaulle broadcasts are eagerly listened to, 
There are other tales, which cannot be told, of help given 
here and there to English efforts. In the meantime, the 
performances of the Vichy Government are not calculated 
to gain the support of Frenchmen. Not content with having 
abolished the Constitution, they are now destroying French 
Local Government, which has always functioned very well. 
The Germans encourage this ; and they probably even suggest 
necessary “‘ reforms,” Vichy serves Herr Hitler’s purpose to 
perfection ; he can play it off against France. 


Our newspapers, which so short a time ago were all over 
General Hertzog and Mr. Pirow, are now rather coy about 

giving us any South African news. But this, 
wat when newspapers from that country arrive, 

makes interesting reading. It is in South 
Africa that Hitler & Co. have the greatest hopes of producing 
a full-blooded rebellion inside the British Empire. Ireland 
and India are a good second and third, but South Africa is 
their first choice, the weakness of our Imperial policy since 
1906, coupled with the slackness of many British South 
Africans, having opened the door wide to disaffection. The 
steady deterioration of South Africa in the years since 1920 
has not been reported in the London Press, so that if any 
paper were now to give an accurate picture of the great sub- 
continental dominion it would indeed surprise the readers 
to whom a false image has been presented for many years, and 
newspapers hesitate to take the plunge into the cold waters 
of truth. Such of them as mention South Africa suppress 
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the shadows, though these are dark. The British South 
African Press, on the other hand, is at last telling its readers 
something of the risks the Dominion is running. Recently 
the papers there gave their readers an account of German spy 
work in South Africa and of the plot against that country. 
The documents quoted were published by the South African 
Government’s T'ruth Service. They gave the actual letters 
and reports of certain German agents. The first of these 
was Count Duerckheim-Montmartin, who went to the Union 
in 1934 to turn the anti-British feeling encouraged by the 
Hertzog-Pirow-Fouries to advantage. 


Count DUERCKHEIM-MONTMARTIN’S report was made to 
Ribbentrop, it is full and detailed. The pith is in one sentence 
Se “our great chance lies in the disunity of the 
* a al opponents, that is, in the opposition between 

British and Boers.” That is and has always 
been the “‘ great chance ” of the enemies of South Africa, and 
the folly of successive British Governments in turning a blind 
eye upon the machinations of General Hertzog with his 
Pirows, Fouries and even his British yes-men, makes them 
accessories before the fact. The South African Government 
have only published a summary of these German Secret 
Service documents, but this presents a picture of the under- 
mining system practised by the Germans. Duerckheim’s 
work was not only sent to Ribbentrop, it was also submitted 
to the German Minister at Cape Town, that Minister who, by 
order of General Hertzog, was never to be criticised in the 
Press of South Africa. In time another secret agent came, 
Dr. Drascher. He was received as an honoured guest all over 
the Union, and he completed the work begun by Duerckheim, 
The day the documents were published General Hertzog’s 
henchmen in Parliament were openly assisting Germany by 
endeavouring to take the Union out of the war—and the 
Empire. The speeches made by Mr. H. C. Havenga, recently 
Treasurer in the Union, showed his bias: ‘‘ Because England 
has gone into the war with the express purpose of destroying 
Germany, she had waived aside the chance of peace... . 
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South Africa had no interest at stake in the war.” Anda 
good deal more of the same kind. While the list of questions 
asked in the Dominion Parliament are evidence of the frantic 
desire of Hitler’s agents in South Africa to ‘“‘ deliver the 
goods.”” The whole National Review could be filled with 
evidence of the hold Germany has upon politics in South 
Africa and of the way in which she exploits her hold. We 
shall see more of this. 


Durine the recent debate in this Parliament of the Empire 
full vent was given to the hatred that the Anti-British feel 

for Britain. This has been fostered for their 
ae own ends by Boer politicians who thereby 

gained power and worked for the dreamed-of 
Boer Independence, an independence which would not last 
a week unless they were protected by the British Navy. The 
blame for their attitude must be partly shared by successive 
British Governments and by all British political parties, who 
alternatively flatter and neglect the Dominions. No useful 
purpose would be served by quoting the abusive and 
denunciatory speeches made by Boer Members of Parliament— 
“wet rats of Dunkirk” applied to our Army was a typical 
remark. But if we do not dwell at length on this aspect of 
Cape politics, we must nevertheless repeat that it exists and 
that it makes painful reading. The abuse heaped on the 
British is also given to the Australian troops at present at 
the Cape, and this attitude is very much resented by them. 
Their presence, however, with that of English troops, has 
very much lessened the chance of a full-blooded South African 
rebellion in German interests. A new and unpleasant feature 
in South African agitation is the dynamiting now perpetrated 
in industrial areas in the Union, mainly, against Jewish 
businesses. The South African Boer has never before indulged 
in this form of violence and its adoption does not speak well 
for the political education he has recently received. Through 
all the difficulties of the harsh situation in this state of affairs 
in which British South Africans are placed in their own 
country, the group of men who formed the Dominion Party 
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a few years ago have kept their heads and their tempers. 
The debt owed to them by the whole Empire is 
incommensurable. 


Tur itch to give away great Imperial interests is strong in 
High Officials. They feel generous when they make fine- 
sounding offers to the enemies of Empire 
aaa solidarity; they forget that they are being 
lavish with what does not belong to them 
alone. Some time ago the Indian Viceroy, Lord Linlithgow, 
made such an offer to the Gandhists of India. If they would 
patch up a working arrangement with the Moslems he would 
undertake that India should have Dominion status with all 
the independence involved in this position. He could not 
well have made this offer without the consent of the Home 
Government. But Mr. Churchill had so much hay on his 
fork that he forgot his old and strong defence of Indian 
integrity. Mr. Amery, the Secretary of State for India, is, 
unfortunately, a man who, with all his gifts, is capable of 
illusion. He had an illusion this time. The offer so rashly 
made was refused because the Gandhists are out for complete 
independence of the British Empire. Gandhi & Co. refused 
Mr. Amery and Lord Linlithgow’s Dominion Status and 
they have refused all co-operation in the war. They want, 
they have always wanted, complete independence. They see 
themselves as a separate Empire. They see Congress in 
entire control of India. They see the hated Moslem minority 
under their heel. Let us hope that Mr. Amery and Lord 
Linlithgow in their zeal to do a deal with Congress will not 
alienate the Moslems of India. They might be reminded 
that this action would not only lose us India—they are 
apparently ready for this—but also the sympathy of Turkey 
and Syria in the Near East, which would at this moment 
be particularly unfortunate. 


Ir was with great regret that the public heard of Mr. 
Chamberlain’s resignation from the Government, regret that 
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was deepened by the cause—illness—that 
ae ain Temoves him from public life. Mr. Chamber. 

lain’s high character and his disinterestedneg 
gave him a quality which put him apart from most of thoge 
who, in the rough and tumble of public life, somehow get into 
prominent positions. It is true that neither he nor his brothe 
Austen would have achieved high office had they not been 
sons of a great Imperial Statesman. But that is not because 
they were less able than, shall we say, Sir Kingsley Wood or 
Lord Caldecote ?—but because they were incapable of making 
the effort to “ keep in” with those who compose Cabinets, 
They neither of them had their father’s political genius, but 
both had his integrity and his patriotism. The departure of 
Mr. Chamberlain from the public scene breaks a sixty-year-old 
tradition. It was in 1880 of last century that Joseph 
Chamberlain joined Gladstone’s Cabinet as President of the 
Board of Trade. Since then there has never been a moment 
when a Chamberlain has not had high standing as a Parlia. 
mentary leader. Joseph Chamberlain lived to see his elder 
son, Austen, in office. Austen, in his own turn, handed on 
the torch to Neville, although he did not live to see his 
brother Prime Minister. Had he done so, Mr. Neville 
Chamberlain would have had a happier destiny in foreign 
affairs, for Sir Austen Chamberlain knew the European ropes 
much better than his brother ; and the intimacy and personal 
devotion that existed between them would have meant that 
Sir Austen would have been the counsellor chosen. His 
advice might not have been perfect but it would always have 
been well-informed. 

On October 11 Mr. Chamberlain broadcast a message to 
his friends and well-wishers—these include the whole nation— 
in which he thanked them for their affection. We may be 
sure that he will always retain it. 


On the day that Mr. Chamberlain’s resignation was made 
public Mr. Churchill announced other changes in his Govern- 


ment. He increased the ‘‘ war cabinet”’ to 
The Cabinet 


Reshuffle eight by the inclusion of Mr. Bevin, Sir 
Kingsley Wood(!) and Sir John Anderson, the 
latter taking Mr. Chamberlain’s place as Lord President. 
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The term ‘‘ War Cabinet ” is misleading. The idea of a war 
cabinet is that it should be composed of the ablest men 
available, who should be entirely free from departmental 
work and should, therefore, be able to devote their whole 
time to really important war problems. Mr. Churchill has 
not adopted this plan: his “‘ war cabinet” is an inner Cabinet 
of men with departmental duties and composed according 
to their believed influence in their own parties. The present 
eight are men of very uneven talents; some, indeed, have 
not any visible, but Mr. Churchill seems as unable as was 
Mr. Chamberlain to cut away the dead wood. A witty writer 
in the Economist complains that there is too much wood in 
the Government—Kingsley, Green and dead (Lord Halifax is 
a Wood). The same writer complains that the Government 
and Civil Service are staffed by Better-notters—a good 
phrase. The following passage in this article says what must 
be said, however painful to the Foreign Secretary’s friends :— 


“It is still apparently considered to be discourteous to 
suggest that proved failures should be removed from 
office. Lord Halifax, for example, is a man whose 
every policy has collapsed. The appeasement of Hitler 
was perhaps more Mr. Chamberlain’s policy than his. 
But he has also persisted in appeasing Italy, Japan and 
Spain. Each of the three has been assisted to increase 
its economic strength. One is fighting against us (if 
Italy’s actions can be called fighting), the second is our 
declared enemy, the third has proclaimed its full sym- 
pathy with our enemies. Lord Halifax is a man of 
manifest high-mindedness. But is that enough to set 
against such a record? Why is it that no one who played 
an eminent part in bringing the country to its present pass 
can apparently be left without a job? It may be said 
that they have been placed where they can do no harm. 
But what a principle for a country that is fighting for 
its life!’ [Our italics.] 


A word of praise must be given to one appointment—that 
of Captain Oliver Lyttleton, a man of exceptional 


ability and driving power, while a prayer of thankfulness 
must be bestowed on the removal of Lord Caldecote from the 
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Dominions Office. He becomes Chief Justice. Lord Simon 
is already Lord Chancellor. Can even our sturdy legal 
system bear so heavy a weight ? 


On October 16, the Chancellor of the Exchequer, Sir Kingsley 
Wood, asked the House of Commons for a supplementary 

credit of £1,000,000,000—one thousand million 
.. pounds. He told the House that the War 

was now costing the country £7,500,000 a day, 
He hoped to see this shortly increased, he warned his hearers 
that the money he asked for would not last beyond the early 
days of March. Sir Kingsley Wood was careful to explain 
that the vote was “ not a new estimate of additional expendi- 
ture ’’ but a vote on account of expenditure already foreseen 
and included in the July estimates. The Chancellor of the 
Exchequer made a dull little speech rather in the tone of a 
district council clerk asking if he might have the Town Hall 
clock cleaned. He cannot help his personality, of course, 
but it is a misfortune for the country that Mr. Churchill’s 
colleagues have so little buoyancy—so little power of making 
a mark. This was an occasion which might have inspired 
a quiet man to speak of the national effort and a dull man to 
dwell on the amazing spectacle of British unity. But it seems 
that Ministers are determined to take the stuffing out of our 
enthusiasms and to deprive our people of the little decorative 
colour, the panache to which they are surely entitled. As the 
soldier is put into the dreary overalls called a “ battle-dress,” 
just so the tax-payer is given no sense of the nobility of his 
task. The House of Commons is stale and shows it. Members 
would be all the better for a fillip. The Committee of the 
House which listened to the Chancellor of the Exchequer’s 
request for this vast sum took no interest in the subject, 
the benches were empty and the Committee indifferent, as 
one speaker observed. Indifference, boredom, slackness are 
the reward of dull, apathetic speakers. These defects lead 
to neglect of business and sloth in supervision. Sir Percy 
Harris did a public service on October 16 when he asked 
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whether the Treasury was efficient in its control. But why 
should the Treasury be efficient when the Commons are 


neglectful ? 


Taz Admiralty issued a communiqué on October 23 which 
described the destruction of an Italian destroyer, one of 

two who attacked a convoy of merchant ships 
—_— in the Red Sea. The escorting vessels gave 

chase, lost the Italians, but H.M.S. Kimberley 
“regained contact at daylight, and engaged one enemy 
destroyer identified as the Francesco Mullo. After an action 
lasting 40 minutes the Italian destroyer, having been heavily 
damaged, ran ashore and was blown up by a torpedo fired 
from the Kimberley. 

“The Kimberley came under the fire of a shore battery 
of three guns and received one hit, splinters from which 
damaged a steampipe and reduced her speed. The Kimberley 
succeeded, however, in silencing two of the shore guns. 

“In this spirited action the Kimberley sustained three 
wounded. ... 

“No other ship, either escorting vessel or in the convoy, 
received any damage.” 

An action begun on the night of October 21—the most 
auspicious day in British naval annals—could only end one 
way. Lieutenant Commander I. S. M. Richardson, who 
commanded the Kimberley, showed the true Nelson touch 
in this brush with the enemy. 


The Times is an English institution, the first among our 
newspapers: it is the leader of them all. It is the only 
The Times London daily which is unlinked with any other 
paper and which is unaffected by the modern 
craze for a changed make-up. Neither part of a syndicate, 
nor offering its readers a mixed grill of news and advertise- 
ments, The Times goes on its dignified way, the acknowledged 
first of the British Press. It was therefore with something 
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like consternation that journalists learned one day jn 
September that the editorial side of Printing House Square 
had been destroyed by a bomb. But we also heard that 
no one was hurt and that the editor and his staff wer 
imperturbably carrying on their work in the ruins of the 
office. Sure enough, the next day The Times came out at 
the usual time, with no trace of anything unusual and no 
reference to what had occurred. It was more than a week 
before the public were told what had happened, and even 
then no “story” was told. The Times, in common with 
much else of value, had been attacked ; it was carrying on, 
All over England the action of this great paper was felt to 
be symbolic of the nation’s will to persevere undaunted until 
victory is ours. 


Mr. CHURCHILL spoke to Frenchmen from the B.B.C. on 
October 21. He spoke well—he always does—and _ having 
Q made his speech in English he bravely plunged 
—- into French. A mistake, for very few people 
speak any language save their own well enough 

to allow them to broadcast. (One of the very few of these 
is the Queen, whose perfect French was heard by listeners 
last June.) The microphone is a great distorter, every little 
fault of pronunciation becomes a sound of incredible ugliness, 
every little failure of accent is woefully exaggerated. It 
would have been much wiser for Mr. Churchill to have asked 
one of the Frenchmen who do the admirable de Gaulle 
broadcasts to translate and render his speech, he would have 
done it justice. But, after all, this did not greatly matter, 
for the Germans were so afraid of Mr. Churchill that they 
jammed his French speech and very little came through. 
No doubt the Free French broadcasters will presently convey 
his meaning to France. It was, briefly, ‘‘ Hold on, don’t 
despair, help is coming.” As he spoke we were reminded of 
the prisoners who were battened down in the Altmark and who 
suddenly heard above the din of a fight, ‘“‘ The Navy is here !” 
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Taz war has shown us the stuff of which our humanity is 
made. The heroism, the brutality, the long will to bear. 
All our post-war delusions should have been 
i” rrigibles shattered by now. But some people, in their 
fortress of illusion, are untouchable, incor- 
rigible. There is considerable evidence that the B.B.C. 
has learned little politically by the tremendous events of 
1940, for the directors of that institution have recently made 
an appointment which shows that they are still living in 
1935. A new broadcast service to North America has just 
been inaugurated. It is addressed to Canada and to the 
U.S.A. To the important post of principal broadcaster on this 
service Mr. Priestley has been appointed. Mr. Priestley is 
one of the litterateurs who, after the war, took up violently 
with pacifism, the League of Nations, and such. Without 
any visible qualifications he lectured his countrymen on public 
affairs. The policies he advocated were disastrous. Here 
is a specimen of his political judgment, dated 1931 :— 
“The most dangerous lunatics we have had to do 
with in this century have been the ‘be prepared’ 
agitators. . . . All those people who go about saying 
that war is inevitable, and giving us their views on the 
next war, are either dangerous lunatics or criminals. 
They ought to be locked up and fed on bread and water.” 
Mr. Priestley was only correct in one thing in the above 
passage and that was in his implied belief that war was not 
inevitable. It was not inevitable but the Priestleys made it 
so. This is the man who has been chosen by the B.B.C. to 
represent his country ‘‘ on the air” in Canada and the U.S.A. 
He is probably as mistaken now as in 1931. It is time that 
a Who’s Who was published telling us who all these people 
are who lecture us, and what has been their record for 
judgment and consistency. We really cannot afford any 


more false prophets. 


A FRIEND sends us the following quotation from a letter 
written recently in Germany by an Englishwoman who is 
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unable to leave the country. Writing to 
her family at home she says: “ You must not 
believe that we are short of food or anythi 
else in Germany. We have everything. This should be made 
widely known in England. Tell it to everyone. Tell it to 
the Army, tell it to the Air Force, tell it to the Navy, tell i 
to the Marines !”’ 
A very clever woman ! 


A Letter 
Home 


Editorial correspondence should be addressed to The 
Editor, Great Wigsell, Hawkhurst, Kent, and that for the 
Manager, Glen Gables, Southwater, Sussex. 


NOTICE 


WHEN YOU HAVE DONE WITH THIS COPY OF 
THE NATIONAL REVIEW YOU CAN HAND IT IN 
TO ANY POST OFFICE IN ENGLAND, SCOTLAND 
OR WALES AND IT WILL BE SENT TO THE MEN 
IN THE FIGHTING FORCES. THEY WILL BE GLAD 
TO RECEIVE IT. 
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WANTED—A BRITISH DIPLOMATIST 


Wuen the victorious French armies (alas! we speak of an 
earlier war) were marching with songs and cheers up the 
Champs-Elysées on the morning of the Armistice, 1918, 
there was a young lieutenant among them who did not share 
in the joy. He stepped along with furrowed brow and eyes 
downcast. ‘“‘ And what is wrong with you?” cried an old 
woman; ‘‘aren’t you glad it is all over?” ‘“‘ Over?” said 
the lieutenant. ‘“‘ All over? O’est aujourd’hui que ¢a com- 
mence.” Fourteen months ago the memory of the young 
lieutenant came back to me. Great Britain had declared 
war that day, September 3; and before evening nine or ten 
men had greeted me breezily: ‘‘ At any rate, your particular 
worries are done with. Diplomacy, you know, is at an end 
now.” They gave voice to the traditional view. The sword 
alone was to decide. Diplomatists were to present ulti- 
matums and then make tracks for home. Or, staying in distant 
neutral lands, they were to keep the flag flying and coldly 
ignore the enemy representatives. On that day of the 
beginning of war, all thought was confused ; but as I looked 
at the diplomatic files there came a disturbing whisper : 
“C'est aujourd’ hui que ¢a commence.” 

Certainly we know that such was Hitler’s and Ribbentrop’s 
view. It was odd that men here in this country should be 
saying “‘ Diplomacy is at an end ”’—barely a fortnight after 
Hitler had won a great military victory by his sudden 
diplomatic agreement with Soviet Russia, an agreement 
snatched from under our noses, and one that banished the 
German nightmare of the war on two fronts. The agreement 
showed war diplomacy in its most vigorous, most open, most 
cynical form. Moreover, it was only the sequel to similar, 
though smaller, diplomatic coups. While remembering 
Hitler’s successes by Blitzkrieg, we tend to forget his successes 
by Blitzpolitik. Hitler began his war on January 30, 1933. 
Every trick of diplomatic timing, subterfuge, surprise was 
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used to give him the Rhineland, Austria, Sudetenland, 
Bohemia, while lulling his greater opponents of the futur 
and while enlisting their acquiescence and even thei 
co-operation. Bismarck skilled himself in using diplomacy 
as a major weapon of war. Hitler carried on where Bismarck 
left off. Since the war began the staff of German Embassig 
and Legations abroad have been doubled, trebled, sometimes 
quadrupled. With the skill of a juggler Hitler has main. 
tained both his Pact with the Soviet Union and, at the same 
time, his Anti-Comintern Pact, now developed into an open 
military alliance, directed partly against America, partly 
against Soviet Russia (partner with Germany in the “ truly 
socialist bloc’), mainly, of course, against this country. We 
must acknowledge the force and the dexterity with which 
German diplomatic policy is pursued. There is clearly a 
mind at work, thinking out diplomatic moves as a general 
deploys his wings in a battle, a mind that is blind to all 
scruples of honour, but which sees the objective and is ready 
to attain it by new and cynical methods. On our side there 
are some who see Hitler’s game, but who say—“‘ You'll see, 
he cannot keep it up for ever. He will catch himself out. A 
juggler cannot keep the balls always in the air.” 

Before we take that comforting view, let us consider our 
own position. On the one hand is Hitler. The “ bulwark 
against Communism ”’ has gained Russia’s acquiescence and, 
on paper at any rate, her friendship. The persecutor of the 
Roman Catholic Church has the co-operation not only of 
Italy, but of Spain. The oppressor of small nations has gained 
the co-operation of many nations which they themselves 
know he will all too soon extinguish. The German front is 
a front of unnatural alliances; its disarray and its self- 
contradictions would make it ludicrous—had it not supremely 
served Germany’s purpose, and was it not still held together 
to the profit of Germany. On the other side is Great Britain. 
We are fighting the world’s battle—and we fight it alone. 
We are the defenders of the liberties of small nations—and 
they come to terms with Germany or they have refused our 
co-operation until too late. Our greatest Ally, France, the 
finest Ally a country could have, gave up the struggle without 
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really fighting—simply for lack of heart in the fight, for lack 
of realisation of the issues at stake, and because German 
propaganda succeeded where British truths failed. The two 
Allies that we keep, Turkey and Egypt, are at the moment 
of writing not in the fight, although Egypt is actually invaded 
by Italy, and Turkey is being directly menaced by Germany 
and is likely soon to be under great pressure from both 
Germany and Soviet Russia. America sends arms and 
aeroplanes for our valiant sons to use, but beyond that is 
loth to commit herself, content that we should fight her 
battle for her. 

I do not wish to be gloomy. The strength of the British 
Empire will prevail. The courage of a free people will carry 
the day ultimately against the Germans, who have already 
had seven years of war strain and who are even now—at the 
height of their leader’s success—apprehensive for the future. 
Nor do I intend to blame British diplomacy alone for the lack 
of Allies. Clearly, if we had had more guns, more fighters 
and bombers, more trained soldiers, the temptation to join 
us would have been greater. But it is equally clear that much 
of our present state can be set down to the breakdown of 
British diplomacy in recent years, and particularly during the 
war months. The Foreign Office must take a large share of 
the blame for bringing us to our present anomalous position : 
the world champion avoided by many for whose sake we enter 
the lists. We have had no diplomatic strategy. There has 
been no diplomatic drive. There has been little diplomatic 
thinking, except on a strictly day-to-day basis. The brains 
are there in the Foreign Office. What has been lacking has 
been a directing mind to inspire them and to quicken them 
with patriotic zeal. ‘In every part of the world where 
British interests are at stake,” said Dizzy, “I am in 
favour of advancing those interests even at the cost of war.” 
How crude such a view appears to the Foreign-Office mind. 
How contrary to recent practice. How refreshing, how 
un-decadent ! 

A review of our dealings in recent years with those now 
ranged against us is a disheartening exercise. A more healthy 
reaction is to be angry and determined that the like of it 
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shall not be allowed to happen again. With Italy, fing, 
With Italy our dealings have been stupid beyond belief 
fumbling beyond all understanding. For years after th 
Four Years War it was the fashion to laugh at the Italians 
to deny them any claim to a place in Europe. For years Th, 
National Review sought to correct this view. When Mussolini, 
with all his braggadacio and posturing, set out to invade 
Abyssinia, The National Review protested against “ the 
experiment of sanctions.” A Power which had _ stopped 
Germany a few months earlier from invading Austria was a 
Power worth cultivating. The National Review's policy at 
that time was bitterly attacked. Whether it was right o 
wrong may, indeed, be debated if anyone had the heart fo 
it. But on one thing there can be no debate. What was 
certainly wrong, criminally and stupidly wrong, was to have 
only half a policy, to use only half-measures, neither letting 
Mussolini know that he could go into Abyssinia so far as we 
were concerned nor setting out to stop him. We succeeded 
only in uniting the Italian people against us. Then, having 
committed ourselves, we drew back. We made the worst of 
both worlds. We made an enemy: we had been defeated. 
Lack of will-power, lack of strategy, were our undoing. 
Later, when it was clear that Italy had thrown herself in 
with Germany, we tried to win her over again by smooth and 
futile words. When Germany went to war over a year ago 
it was evident that Italy would sooner or later join her. 
Italy at that time was short of almost all war supplies, having, 
for example, no more than nine days’ supply of petrol. A 
challenge then would have secured her or immobilised her. 
The French, now much maligned, wanted to issue such a 
challenge—to ask Italy where she stood and, failing a clear 
answer, to attack her. Italy at that time would have given 
only one answer. She could not have fought. Whitehall 
dithered. The blockade was not applied to Italy. We let 
her build up her supplies, helped her to build them up. The 
nine days’ stock of petrol became eleven months’ stock. 
We watched her iron, steel, guns grow in power. Then, in 
her own time, she declared war. On our side it is a record 
of ineptitude. 
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With Japan the picture is hardly less pleasant. The 
Japanese were our Allies in the last war. They believed that 
they would thereby be given a recognition of equality with 
other Great Powers. But the first reward was seen when the 
Versailles Conference (with an eye on American susceptibilities 
about negroes) refused to inscribe the principle of racial 
equality in the Covenant of the League. That was an affront 
to an Ally’s pride. Worse came when Great Britain (again 
to please America) gave up the Alliance with Japan. Next 
was the refusal, again by the British and the Americans, to 
allow Japan a standard of naval equality. Later still British 
representatives at Geneva, faced with the Manchurian affair, 
either did too little or said too much. After three years of 
deliberately cold-shouldering Japan, we are surprised when 
she ranges herself among our enemies. Probably the course 
of Japanese policy was inevitable, much more certain than 
that of Italy. If we sincerely thought so, we should have 
helped China from the beginning and should have stopped 
war supplies to Japan. As it is, our policy has been fumbling 
and undecided. After having shown in the immediate post- 
war years that we had written Japan off, the Japanese 
naturally thought that our later efforts towards friendliness 
were inspired simply out of weakness and because the Japanese 
armies were becoming troublesome. Once again we made 
the worst of both worlds. 

Of our dealings with Germany it is hard to write with 
objectivity. From the beginning it was clear to all with eyes 
to see and ears to hear that Hitler was out for war or for 
domination of Europe without war. But evidence was dis- 
counted as something that was in bad taste. British states- 
men vied with Hitler in declaring that Germany did not want 
war. When Germany sent her troops into the Rhineland, 
a snap of the fingers either in Paris or in London would have 
meant the end of Hitler. That was the great opportunity, 
the turning point in modern history. We turned to appease- 
ment, hastening to give in even while Germany had not the 
strength to enforce her demands. There are still some shrill 
apologists for Munich. As a cynical device for putting off a 
small war in the hope of being able to better fight a larger 
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war later, perhaps a case could be made out for Munich, 
But such a case (put forward throughout 1939) becomes jp 
fact the chief indictment against the policy which it is meant 
to defend. Munich plus intensive rearmament would have 
been a policy that could be understood. But what, in fact, 
happened was that appeasement went on, or rather the 
policy of not annoying Hitler went on: and a year later, 
when the war came, our armed strength vis-d-vis Germany was 
relatively worse than it had been at Munich. That is the 
chief indictment against the Munichois. The whole record 
of our diplomatic dealings with Germany (largely out of the 
hands of the Foreign Office, it is fair to add) is one of timidity, 
blindness and lack of will. 

It is a painful subject. The only purpose in opening it 
is to analyse the reasons for such ineptitude and vacillation 
and to seek to correct them. Clearly something fundamental 
has been wrong, and is still wrong. There has been foolish 
thinking—in what way foolish? The chief fault has been 
the refusal to recognise that in a world of many gangsters 
the ultimate decision rests on force—on the power to command 
respect and on the power to enforce decisions. Steel carries 
the day. It is not a pretty thought. It is true. The 
Germans have for long declared that Might is Right. We for 
too long have been content to think that Right is Might. 
Right is not Might. In fact, in a world of many gangsters, 
Right left to stand by itself is wrong. Right without the 
power to defend itself is wrong. The belief that effortless, 
half-defended Right would somehow keep the world at peace 
has been the leitmotif, the sirens’ song, of British foreign 
policy since the last war. It was the excuse for lazy thinking. 
It was the excuse for the wasted years at Geneva, wasted in 
the naive belief that a machine in which none believed would 
run the world without either strength or power. It was one 
of the reasons for Imperial disarmament: we thought that 
because our Empire was the best and noblest that the world 
had seen that it would defend itself without many arms. 
We must never give up Right. But henceforth after the war 
we must always remember that Right and Might together 
are right. 
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The second great cause of weakness has been a lack of 
yision in the future of the British mission. Our forefathers 
believed that they had a talent for Empire-making and for 
ruling. They believed that these standards were the right 
standards, and that it would be a bad thing, not only for 
themselves but for the world, if the British Empire were 
to be weakened. The sense of that truth has been borne 
home to us now in the hour of danger. We see the evils we 
are fighting. But for some years after the last war it was 
the fashion to speak almost in tones of shame of our priceless 
heritage of the Empire. Some apparently thought that 
others should have a share. They tried to explain that the 
Germans were beating their own people to death only because 
they were prevented from treating natives kindly. Such 
apologists were not thinking aright, they were wearying of the 
responsibilities of Empire and freedom. Professor Macneile 
Dixon, wiser than most living men, has detected this mind’s 
malady shrewdly : ‘‘ If men and nations do not find life worth 
the living, or what it offers worth possessing, it is very certain 
that Nature will replace them by others who do. When a 
race or nation no longer desires place, power, position, 
influence, has no wish that its ways of thought should prevail, 
no desire to impress its seal on future events, how can you 
suppose it will continue to stand in this hurly-burly world ? ” 
Had many minds in England not been turning along 
dangerously deceptive routes, had they not been doubting 
the British mission, we should not have had this war. The 
war has shown, even to the blindest, the immortal things for 
which Great Britain stands ; and after the war we must make 
sure that no politician at home, no diplomatist abroad, shall 
stay in office a moment if he does not believe that British 
strength is liberty’s strength throughout the world, and that 
British strength must be advanced. 

Lack of appreciation of the power of force, lack of vision 
in the British mission, have been the fundamental faults of 
British diplomacy. Mistakes in detail arise out of these two 
fundamental errors. One of the greatest mistakes in detail 
has been the way in which inexperienced, wrong-headed 
politicians have been able to over-ride the most experienced 
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diplomatic advisers and experts at home. Policies have been 
pursued in defiance of all the facts. The authority of the 
Foreign Office has been sapped. More important, impartial 
evidence produced by the Foreign Office has been brushed 
aside. 

Nor is everything well with the Foreign Office. Perhaps 
because of the uncertainty about the policy they have to 
pursue, many of the officials have become ultra-cautious, even 
timid, in their advice. For lack of a strong guiding hand, 
Departments (which are arranged according to the various 
regions of the world) have pursued policies that often are 
contradictory one with another. Worst of all, the lack ofa 
central strategy has led to wishful-thinking, that something 
or other would turn up, or that So-and-so abroad would be 
able to make things right by his own personal contacts and 
charm. How often did the word go round that Henderson 
in Berlin thought he could do something with Goring, and 
that a hasty word in London might upset all his efforts, 
Later (when Henderson had not done something with Goring) 
the word was Percy Loraine thought he could do something 
with Ciano. And Craigie in Tokyo, let it not be forgotten, 
was to do something with Arita. And now Lampson in 
Cairo “ has the whole matter in hand’: true, the Egyptians 
are standing aside while the Italians invade them, but every- 
thing is all right. Every time that a crisis arises the man 
on the spot is encouraged to believe that he can put back the 
sun, turn back the mill-stream, and by his own efforts make 
good the situation. He has to be Deus ex machina. Usually 
he fails, not altogether through his own fault. He should 
be made to play his part in the general diplomatic strategy. 
He can send information and advice, which help to form the 
strategy ; then he should receive instructions co-ordinated in 
a general policy. 

The mistakes of the past are plain. What has to be the 
policy for the moment? Hitler has been driven back from 
British shores, and is turning to south-eastern Europe. He 


has occupied Rumania, who have obediently been torturing | 
their former British friends. While writing, there is no } 


evidence that Hitler has put pressure on Bulgaria, but that 
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is almost certain to come and then Bulgaria will go the way 
of Rumania. The next stage in Hitler’s plan will be to try to 
bribe and threaten Turkey. Evidence suggests that the 
Turks will be offered the northern part of Syria as an induce- 
ment for them to give up their Treaty with Great Britain 
and in the hope that they will allow German supplies to pass 
through Turkey and German aeroplanes to use Turkish bases. 
Germany would thereby gain control of the Bosphorus and 
the Dardanelles, the historic Straits for which Empires have 
raged in the past and on which Russia, both Tsarist and 
Soviet, has put a claim. What will Russia’s response be to 
a German occupation ? Hints coming from Moscow suggest 
that Russia will still pursue a Munich policy and, barred from 
the Straits, will seek another outlet through Persia and the 
Persian Gulf. Russia—which has seen German troops coming 
to Finland, increasing in Poland and occupying Rumania— 
will drop back eastward, where Germany has no doubt offered 
her “ spheres of influence.” The way, Hitler hopes, would 
then be free for him to advance down to the oilfields of the 
Middle East and to Suez. That appears to be part of Hitler’s 
plan. What shall be our reply ? 

It should be simple and threefold. First, we should inform 
the Greeks with perfect truth that to protect her independence, 
as promised, we are occupying naval and air bases in her 
territory. Secondly, we should bomb the Rumanian oilfields 
before the Germans can either exploit or protect them. 
Thirdly, we should arrange with the Turks a joint Allied naval 
and artillery defence of the Straits. There is nothing 
impossible or, indeed, extraordinary in these proposals. A 
reasonably strong War Cabinet would see that they were 
carried out without delay. A reasonably strong Foreign 
Secretary would have advocated them. There is time yet, 
but not overmuch. 

The next task is to face the Russian problem squarely. 
Do we believe that Russia can help us? It is fairly certain 
that sooner or later Russia will have either to give up the 


_ Ukraine peacefully to Germany or fight Germany to keep it. 


From our point of view it is better for the challenge to come 
sooner rather than later. It is for the Foreign Secretary to 
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decide whether there is anything which we can offer to Russia 
to bolster up her front against Germany. If there is jt 
should be offered. No prejudices should prevent. the 
whole problem from being squarely faced. If, on the 
other hand, there is nothing to be offered, or if Russia turns 
down what is offered, then the facts should be published 
and an end put to the wishful-thinking about Russia. 
far the problem has never been faced squarely ; nor in all 
the exchanges with Moscow has a full presentation of the 
British case been made. There should be as few “ ifs and 
ans” in military and diplomatic strategy as possible ; and 
we should contrive to remove one of them in the Russia 
problem. We should clear the air there. 

Egypt and Turkey should be brought into the war— 
not for our sakes alone, but for their own, because now is the 
last chance to unite effectively against the common enemy. 
As we said above, our guarantee to Greece should be put on 
a tangible basis. No scruples should prevent the bombarding 
of Rome from the sea. None should prevent the bombing 
of military objectives in Italian cities, particularly in Milan, 
Naples and in Sicily, where the moral is known to be low. 

It is in the light of these considerations—first, of strongly 
co-ordinating Foreign Office activities, then of pursuing a 
clear, vigorous and (if need be) ruthless policy abroad—that 
we must ask whether we have the right leaders at the Foreign 
Office. 


A. B. C., ETc. 
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BATTLESHIPS 


Many people have decried the battleship of recent years. 
The fashion started at the close of the last war with Admiral 
Sir Percy Scott, who bombarded the newspapers with the © 
question, ‘‘ What is the use of a battleship ?”” and invented 
a mythical midshipman who replied ‘“‘ No damned use at all.”’ 
That obiter dictum, it appeared, settled the question as far 
as the gallant admiral was concerned, but memory does not 
recall any lucid or clearly argued exposition of the question. 


His thesis was, broadly speaking, that a battleship could be 


sunk by a submarine and that therefore battleships were no 
more use. If a potential enemy possessed battleships, all 
that was necessary was to provide a sufficiency of submarines 
and they would be helpless. 

Admiral Sir ‘Percy Scott’s prestige with the public was 
great. He was known as a live wire; as the man who had 
broken through the trammels of tradition in order to improve 
the gunnery of the Navy beyond all knowledge. It was 
known that he was regarded with a certain disfavour by the 
older school of Naval officers, as being one who had scant 
regard for the traditions of the Navy. But as it was an era 
of rapid change and material development, there was a general 
feeling abroad that reverence for tradition might be carried 
too far, and that the “ older school’ were perhaps too old 
in their ideas. The lay public, therefore, was not inclined to 
look too closely into Sir Percy Scott’s arguments, but was 
left with the general idea that one of the greatest of the 
Navy’s own experts had pronounced that the day of the 
battleship was past. 

That contention was then reinforced from another quarter. 
The Royal Air Force had emerged from the last war as a 
separate Service of the Crown, having achieved its 
independence of the Army and Navy and won a great position 
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for itself by its prowess in the supreme test of war. Ye, 
in the lean years that followed the last war, when econom 
and retrenchment were the watchwords of rulers, there 
seemed to be a grave danger that, in the sacred cause of 
economy, it might once more be dismembered and partitioned 
between the two older Services. Those who had built up 
the Royal Air Force from its origins and who, moreover, were 
sincerely convinced that it would be a retrograde step, 
dangerous to the national security, not to preserve its 
independent existence, were determined to avert that disaster, 
‘They were therefore at pains to convince the public of the 
great powers of the new Arm, which were destined to super. 
sede the older-fashioned arms of the land and sea as 
musketeers superseded archers, or as steamships superseded 
frigates and three-deckers. With that aim many of them 
undoubtedly over-stated the powers of aircraft and air forces ; 
and amongst the claims made for the air arm in the course 
of the controversy were those that air forces could not only 
perform all the duties and functions hitherto allotted to 
ships-of-war, but that they could infallibly destroy any ship 
that floated. 

How can it be justifiable, asked the air propagandist of 
the 1920’s, to spend £10 millions or more on a battleship 
which can be sunk by bombs from the air without the 
possibility of protecting or defending itself? For the same 
money hundreds of aeroplanes could be provided, which 
would give complete protection against the battleships of 
an enemy. Again the argument sounded very convincing 
to the layman, and all the more attractive in that it held out 
the prospect of the relief from expenditure that all desired, 
as well as an increased measure of defence. And again the 
matter was never investigated systematically and scientifically 
because the practical question—in this country—did not 
arise. 

For the Washington Treaty of 1922 had called a halt to 
the building of battleships, practically throughout the world 
—a pause that was to last for 14 years. The choice between 
battleships and squadrons of aeroplanes was entirely academic 
for the time being, for nobody went so far as to suggest that 
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existing battleships, few as there were remaining after 
Washington, should be scrapped in favour of the newer arm ; 
and in any case Governments were busy reducing air forces 
as well as the older fighting Services, not increasing them. 
In this country at least, expenditure even on research and 
development was grudged, with the result that those who 
urged that the progress of aviation would soon make the air 
arm powerful enough in every sphere to supersede all others, 
had to rely on prophecy rather than demonstration to ‘ameees 
their countrymen. 

But their insistence had its influence in high places. 
Under the Washington Treaty, building of battleships was 
to begin again in 1931 in order to replace the worn-out veteran¥ 
of the last war, which were, with a few exceptions, all that 
existed in the Navies of the world. The prospect of that 
heavy expenditure appalled the British Government of 1929, 
devoted—as in truth were successive British Governments of 
varying political complexions—to the vague conception of 
Collective Security and the wishful belief that the days of 
war were past. As a prelude to the Naval Conference of 
1930 Mr. Ramsay MacDonald visited the President of the 
United States and a joint statement was then put forth in 
which the two statesmen pronounced that they looked 
forward to the early disappearance of the battleship. 

Nie was afterwards disclosed that neither of them had 
consulted his naval advisers on this highly technical matter, 
or had conducted any real investigation into the many 
strategical, tactical, technical or even political questions 
raised by the proposition which they so light-heartedly 
endorsed. The incident was a curious illustration of the 
tendency of politicians to accept arguments or assertions 


_ without question or investigation, if they are such that to 


act on them would be expedient or politically convenient. 
Messrs. MacDonald and Hoover were anxious that the forth- 
coming naval conference should result in an agreement to 
postpone once more the building of battleships, even merely 
for replacement. Such an agreement would serve the two- 
fold purpose of achieving economy and making a gesture in 
the direction of disarmament—the works of the Disarmament 
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Conference were creaking loudly and any encouragement that 
could be given to its progress would be very welcome t 
those who saw in disarmament a panacea for all the worlds 
ills. They achieved their aim and the London Naval Treaty 
of 1930 resulted, but only by dint of the politicians taking 


upon themselves to over-rule their naval advisers ; and the § 


latter, being servants of the Crown, were necessarily silent, 
By that treaty Great Britain, the U.S.A. and Japan agreed 
to postpone replacement, and not to lay down any new battle. 
ships before the end of 1936. Again it appeared to the lay 
public that the highest authorities were endorsing the cry 
that the day of the battleship was past. 

But to postpone a question is not to solve it. The 
question of whether the battleship was really an anachronism, 
or was still an indispensable element of navies, could not be 
settled lightly, on the basis either of political expediency or 
of unproved theories. As the term of postponement drew 
towards a close and there was no sign of the politicians 
wishful forecast of 1929 being, as they had hoped and expected, 
accepted by general acclamation, it became necessary to hold 
a systematic enquiry into the issue. 

Sir Percy Scott’s theory—which may be summarised as 
‘“‘ submarine versus battleship ’’—being concerned with naval 
problems only, could be decided by the Navy itself, and could 
not be decided by any other authority. It was so settled, 
and the considered verdict of the Naval Staff—on grounds 
that are indicated below—was that the case was not made 
out. The submarine had, it was true, developed out of all 
knowledge in the quarter-century it had existed as a prac- 
ticable ship-of-war ; but so, for that matter, had the battle- 
ship. It was probable that in future wars some battleships 
would be sunk by submarines—or, indeed, by other agencies, 
for wars cannot be made without losses. But there was no 
evidence to show that submarines, however numerous, could 


make sure of eliminating battleships; rather the reverse. | 
And, moreover, they could not replace them by performing | 


the functions for which battleships were designed. 
The issue of “ bomb versus battleship,’ however, could 


not be so easily decided, for the experts of two separate | 
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Services were ranged on opposite sides and neither could 
over-rule the other. The Government therefore set up, in 
March, 1936, a special sub-committee of the Committee of 
Imperial Defence to hear and determine the issue. The sub- 
committee took evidence and deliberated for four months 


and the greater part of their report—omitting such parts as 


dealt with secret technical matters—was published shortly 
afterwards. It was inspired by a strong common sense and 
it settled the practical question to the satisfaction of all 
level-headed men. | 

The sub-committee reported that it was plain to them 
that battleships could not be constructed so as to be 
indestructible by bombing from the air, but that that was 
not the real question. It was one of their main characteristics 
that they were built to withstand attack by various weapons, 
and there was no reason why their design should not embody 
just as practical a means of protection against aerial bombs 
as against gunfire, torpedoes or mines. The precise degree 


of intensity of air attack to which ships would be subjected 


in war could not be forecast with certainty, but it would 
vary with the locality. Even if in narrow waters, within 
operational range of enemy air bases, it proved to be more 
than even battleships could withstand, there were still many 
seas, out of enemy air reach, of which it was necessary to our 
security to hold the command. In such seas, the only reply 
to an enemy battleship—and all potential enemies both 
possessed and were building or planning to build, battleships 
—would be another battleship. Those who maintained that 
the air had rendered battleships obsolete had not proved 
their case. The sub-conmittee stated their belief that‘ the 
day of the capital ship is not over, now or in the near future : 
to assume that it is, and to cease to build them, would lead 
to grave risk of disaster.” 

Incidentally, the sub-committee’s report disposed, once 
and for all, of the facile argument that the substitution of 
aircraft for battleships would save expense. The air propa- 
gandists had stated the number of aircraft that could be 
maintained for the cost of one battleship variously at from 
100 to 1,000. The Admiralty and Air Ministry, in collabora- 
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tion, taking all relevant factors into account—maintenance 
and operation, as well as first cost—arrived at an authoritative 
figure of 43 twin-engined medium bombers as “‘ the nearest 
approximation possible to the equivalent in cost of one 
capital ship.” 

The report also called attention—which, however, 
apparently produced but scant impression on the authorities 
concerned—to “the necessity of providing a full scale of 
defence for the bases on which capital ships will have to rely 
in a future war.” The two points, however, are irrelevant to 
the present discussion. 

In the autumn of 1936, the public were thus authoritatively 
informed that the strident denunciations of the Admiralty 
as Rip van Winkles, who were sticking to their traditional 
ways and instruments in oblivion of the march of progress 
were baseless—that the more extreme of the critics, in fact, 
were irresponsible visionaries. The critics, perhaps, would 
have had less attention if there had been a greater measure 
of public understanding of naval matters. That being s0, 
it is perhaps useful to examine briefly the question, ‘‘ What 
is a battleship ? ” 

That question is not quite so absurd as it might at first 
sight appear. It was one which the Washington Conference 
found it necessary to discuss at some length when it first 
assembled in 1921. The United States Government had 
presented to that conference a proposal that the principal 
Naval Powers should agree upon definite ratios between the 
battleship strengths of their respective navies—the actual 
term used was “ capital ship,” but that is a mere nicety of 
nomenclature. Before that proposal could be embodied in 
a definite treaty it was necessary to produce an agreed 
definition of what a battleship really was. 

The definition on which the signatory Powers finally 
agreed was evolved on purely empirical grounds. They 
decided what should be the upper limits for a “ cruiser ”°— 
which were fixed, curiously enough, at figures practically 
corresponding to those of the five latest cruisers added to 
the British Navy !—and consequently decreed that any ship 
which exceeded 10,000 tons displacement, or mounted guns 
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exceeding eight inches in calibre, was a battleship. This 
rough and ready definition served the purpose of the 
Washington Conference, which was to evolve a workable 
method of avoiding the costly and futile race of armaments 
which then showed signs of recrudescence. But it does not 
help towards analysis of the question whether, or to what 
extent, the larger ships-of-war have been rendered obsolete 
by the development of air forces. 


It is, it should be noted, only the larger classes of men-of- 
war that are ‘in question. Not even Mr. MacDonald, Mr. 
Hoover, nor the most extreme of air propagandists have 
suggested that the day of navies is over and that air forces 
can and must take over all the tasks for which the Navy is 
now responsible. A definition of the battleship more logical 
than that of Washington is needed and, indeed, is not difficult 
to evolve. 


The function of a navy is to secure and maintain command 
of the sea—to exercise control over all that moves upon it 
so that the use of the sea is assured to the Power that holds 
command and denied to its enemy. That control is exercised 
by “ cruising ships ’—a comprehensive term which may be 
applied to craft, whatever their characteristics, which are 
employed on the direct control of ordinary sea traffic, passenger 
or freight, by capturing that of enemies and shepherding 
that of friends. Such cruising ships need not be more 
powerful than is necessary to overpower the ordinary merchant 
ship—in order to enforce control of those that may be 
recalcitrant—even if armed for self-defence ; but, of course, 
it may sometimes be convenient to use more powerful men- 
of-war for the purpose. In practice, besides the occasional 
larger ships, they include sloops and corvettes, liners armed 
and commissioned as auxiliary cruisers, and other civil 
craft down to small yachts, similarly transformed. 


But in order that control may be uninterrupted, command 
must be assured by the provision, for the cruising ships, of 
support powerful enough to overcome any enemy by which 
they may be attacked. It is this need which leads to the 
growth of warship types, culminating in what we call the 
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battleship—which is, that is to say, merely the most powerfy| 
type of warship in existence at the moment. 

Its size and armament are determined primarily by the 
_ similar features of potential enemies. But as no combatant 
unit can expect to fight a battle without receiving blows ag 
well as dealing them, an essential feature of the battleship 
must be the ability to survive a certain amount of punishment, 
to withstand the effects of gunfire, of torpedoes, of mines, of 
bombs from the air sufficiently to achieve the destruction of 
her particular foe, the enemy battleship which would interfere 
with the lesser forces exercising the command of the sea. 

There is nothing else which can perform that task, in 
many of the circumstances in which it may be necessary, 
The seas are wide, and there are no barriers on them. An 
enemy battleship, or force of battleships, could interrupt 
British sea communications, without which Britain cannot 
live, just as effectively hundreds, if not thousands of miles 
from any British territory, as they could in home waters, 
Submarines could not retrieve such a situation; air forces 
could not reach the scene; battleships alone can maintain 
command of the sea against such attack. Battlefleets are 
thus the foundation upon which the whole structure of 
command of the sea is built—the “core of the Navy,” to 
borrow an expression coined in America. 

But battleships are limited in numbers; and this con- 
sideration it is which sometimes tends to an over-cautious 
attitude of mind in those charged with the handling of naval 
forces. Admiral Jellicoe was described in the last war by 
Mr. Winston Churchill as “ the only man who could lose the 
war in an afternoon’; and the tactical principles upon 
which he based his battle orders—which were submitted to, 
and fully approved by, the Admiralty of the day—had 
perhaps too much of a similar thought underlying them. 
Certainly, looking back on the Battle of Jutland to-day, with 
full knowledge of the position of both fleets and the condition 
of the German Fleet when Scheer made his second turn away 
under fire, it is possible to pronounce with fair certainty 
that had the Grand Fleet turned towards the enemy so as to 
keep him under fire instead of turning away from the torpedo 
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attack of a small number of destroyers, it might have lost a 
ship or two from torpedoes, but it should have been able 
effectively to “‘ complete the business ” of the German Fleet. 
But, of course, it can never be so easy to recognise instantly 
all the essentials of such a situation in the confused circum- 
stances of an action on a misty North Sea evening. 


Moreover, it is necessary to recognise that there is a 
point at which the ready acceptance of the normal risks of 
battle, without which no action could ever be won, merges 
into the fool-hardy. It would not have been justifiable in 
1915, for instance, to keep battleships at anchor or slowly 
cruising off the Gallipoli beaches after the arrival of German 
U-boats had been signalised by the torpedoing of the Triumph 
and Majestic. But whether the threat of the presence of 
U-boats in the North Sea on August 18, 1916, was really so 
serious as to justify the Grand Fleet abandoning the chance 
again to get to grips with the German Fleet is not so clear. 
A recent writer on the art of war at sea has pointed out that, 
in the last war, fear of the torpedo had a much greater influence 
on the conduct of fleets than had the actual execution achieved 
by that weapon. 


That lesson, however, has been well learnt in the studies 
and discussions in Staff Colleges and War Colleges since 
1918, and there would not appear to be much danger of sub- 
marines or other torpedo craft being credited by the present 
generation of naval officers with powers greater than they 
really possess. Certainly, so far as information is available 
to the public of the movements and operations of the fleet, 
there would seem to have been no restriction, early in the war, 
of the movements of the Home Fleet in the North Sea, infested 
with U-boats of which it is known that many were commanded 
by officers whose standard of skill and daring was high ; nor 
of the British Fleets in the Mediterranean, in the face of the 
more numerous, though, perhaps, not so efficient Italian 
submarines. Moreover, the Fleet’s estimate of the magnitude 
of the U-boat menace has been justified by results. One 
battleship, in the first year of the war, was hit by a U-boat’s 
torpedo—a much more powerful weapon than the torpedoes 
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of 1916—but she was able to return to harbour under he 
own steam. 

The situation in Home waters, of course, is very different 
from that of 1914-18. There is no High Seas Fleet in Germay 
ports to-day. The German battlefleet consists of the tw 
light battleships, Scharnhorst and Gneisenau, to be reinforced 
at some unpublished date—probably either late this year o 
early next—by the bigger battleships Bismarck and Tirpitz, 
That force needs no Grand Fleet to balance it, and the Home 
Fleet which performs that function is presumably a ver 
much smaller force. 

There is, however, no great margin of battleship strength, 
More than one British battleship was under reconstruction, 
and thus completely out of action, when war broke out in 
September, 1939. In the Mediterranean there is another 
enemy who disposes of four battleships for certain—possibly 
six, if the reconstruction of his older ships is complete. On 
our side, France has been eliminated; on the Axis side, 
Japan is a possible addition. The British margin will increase 
with the completion of the new battleships under construction 
—the first two were reputed, before the war, to be due for 
completion this year—but in the meanwhile it is certainly no 
greater in proportion than that of which Jellicoe disposed 
in 1916. 

Is there, then, any substance in the charges heard in some 
quarters, chiefly at the time of the Norway campaign, of over. 
caution in the employment of the fleet, particularly of those 
most powerful units of it, the battleships ? These charges 
fall into two main categories. 

One of them may be summarised as follows. The two 
British Naval attacks at Narvik, the first made by Captain 
Warburton-Lee with an inferior force immediately news of 
the German presence there was received, the second with a 
superior force—including the battleship Warspite—three days 
later, showed what could be accomplished by a bold and 
immediate offensive. Why was the same promptness not 
shown at other Norwegian ports? Immediate attacks at 
Trondheim, Bergen, or even Oslo, before the Germans had 
had time to establish themselves and to organise defence, 
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yould have brought their enterprise to nought. Whereas 
delay brought the humiliating results that we all know. 

If it were true that the results described would really 
have flowed from the action urged, then the charges would 
be fully justified. But is it? The German attack was made 
not with ships alone but also with troops who seized the 
positions ashore. The latter, it might be urged on the other 
side, could not be dislodged by ships alone even if, as at 
Narvik, all the German men-of-war were destroyed. To 
attack with ships alone would be to expose them to con- 
eentrated air attacks in conditions where they would be at a 
severe disadvantage, without the possibility of achieving the 
desired end. It would have been a poor exchange, and one 
of grave disadvantage to the British cause, to destroy the few 
German destroyers, and possibly a couple of cruisers, that 
were to be found in the Fjords on April 10 at the cost of, 
say, two battleships disabled, while the Germans were left 
in occupation of Norway. 

The truth would seem to be that there is weight in the 
arguments on either side. An immediate counter-stroke was 
clearly called for when the Germans made their treacherous 
and unprovoked attack on Norway. But the only instrument 
by which such a counter-stroke could be struck is an 
amphibious force. Britain has always needed an amphibious 
foree in every war she has ever fought ; but never has she 
had one ready when it was first wanted. The naval command 
may be justly blamed for its share of the responsibility for 
that lack, in that it did not insist upon the forging of the most 
powerful weapon that sea power can wield. It cannot be 
justly blamed, in the absence of that weapon, for not misusing 
those it has. 

The charges in the second category, referred to above, 
may also be conveniently summarised in an example. It will 
be noted, it is said, that the Navy has cheerfully accepted the 
most onerous and dangerous of tasks when forced upon it 
by the plight in which Allies or our own troops have found 
themselves, and has sent its ships into situations for which 
they were never intended and for which they are quite 
unsuited, in order to retrieve the disasters of others. In the 
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course of inshore operations, for instance, in the Low Countries, 
Flanders and France, no less than a dozen destroyers were 
lost and large numbers of others were damaged. Theg 
losses are accepted as all in the day’s work in such circun. 
stances ; yet, if they can be accepted when forced upon the 
Navy, why is it that no offensive operation, no exercise of 


British initiative, which would surely have been devised at: 


no greater cost, has ever yet been first in the field? Have 
we left the initiative wholly to the enemy for fear of incurring 
losses which have eventually been inflicted on us notwith. 
standing ? If so, it would seem that the spirit animating the 
higher Command lacks something of that manifested by the 
Navy afloat, the Army in the field and the Air Force aloft. 

Only those in the inner councils of our rulers can have real 
knowledge of whether or not these charges are justified. But 
consideration of them suggests one trenchant thought. France, 
it is said, was laid low through unconscious adoption of what 
has been described as the Maginot Line mentality. — Are 
we not in danger of the same fate if we in our turn allow 
ourselves to adopt an “island fortress’? mentality ? Let 
us make our island fortress a spring-board rather than a 
deep shelter. 


H. G. THuRSFIELD 
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POEM 


THE STORM CONE 


This poem was written in 1932. It is printed here by 
permission of Mr. Kipling’s daughter, Mrs. Bambridge 


Tuis is the midnight—let no star 
Delude us—dawn is very far. 

This is the tempest long foretold— 
Slow to make head but sure to hold. 


Standby! The lull ’twixt blast and blast 
Signals the storm is near, not past ; 
And worse than present jeopardy 
May our forlorn to-morrow be. 


If we have cleared the expectant reef, 
Let no man look for his relief. 
Only the darkness hides the shape 
Of further peril to escape. 


It is decreed that we abide 
The weight of gale against the tide 
And those huge waves the outer main 
Sends in to set us back again. 


They fall and whelm. We strain to hear 
The pulses of her labouring gear, 

Till the deep throb beneath us proves, 
After each shudder and check, she moves! 


She moves, with all save purpose lost, 
To make her offing from the coast ; 
But, till she fetches open sea 
Let no man deem that he is free ! 


RupDYARD KIPLING. 
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IN MID-STREAM 
I. SOME MILITARY LESSONS 


THERE is need for the greatest care and discrimination in 
attempting to deduce war-“ lessons’? from our _ recent 
experiences. Success in war is seldom the result of any single 
influence, whether of personalities, methods or weapons, but 
of a variety of different causes, leading to the general success 
of a particular belligerent. Military critics, like other people, 
have their own particular prejudices and enthusiasms and 
fads, there is a tendency to look for what seems to support 
preconceived views. As concerns the public, nothing succeeds 
like success, the non-professional critic sees only the glow of 
triumph, he does not realise the particular type or quality 
of the twigs which have served to kindle this particular 
blaze. 

War-“ lessons’ can sometimes be very deceptive. The 
action off the Hampton Roads in 1861 led to the cult of the 
monitor. Hundreds of millions of pounds were spent by all 
navies on these craft before it was discovered that, save under 
special circumstances, they were practically useless. Lissa 
led to the cult of the ram. For generations navies were 
burdened by clumsy useless rams before it was realised they 
were, on the whole, more dangerous to friend than foe. A 
classic example of the misinterpretation of war-experience 
was the Battle of the Falklands. The triumph of our battle- 
cruisers was held to vindicate certain theories already held 
at the Admiralty. The particular circumstances which led 
to success, favourable weather conditions, absence of enemy 
mines or submarines, were completely overlooked, two of 
the battleships then building were converted into battle- 
cruisers. Before they were completed, there came the Battle 
of Jutland, turning these particular “ lessons’? upside down, 
and these battle cruisers were pronounced by Jellicoe “ unfit 
to lie in the line.” 
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With all this in mind, what are the salient lessons of the 
present struggle ? It may be said at once that the war has 
taught us nothing really new, it has merely served to emphasise 
and to reinforce old truths, the truths taught by Clausewitz, 
by Fritz Honig, by Von Maeckel and Prince Kraft zu Hohen- 
lohe, not to speak of the British G. F. R. Henderson or the 
American John Codman Ropes. There was no new German 
“technique of attack’? but merely an adaptation of old 
principles to new conditions. Instead of a “new type of 
war,’ we had an old type of war, waged with the latest 
weapons science could devise and put into the fighting man’s 
hands. 

Tanks, aircraft, played a formidable part in the German 
success but the more extreme claims made for these arms as 
“revolutionising war” have not been vindicated. Bad 
leadership by the French, over-confidence leading to the 
neglect of precautions, demoralisation, had more to do with 
German tank successes than the virtues of tanks per se. 
Where defence was properly organised, the vulnerability of 
the tanks themselves, their dependence upon effective support 
from the other arms, the very points raised by the more 
thoughtful critics in pre-war days, were sufficiently demon- 
strated. Witness the fashion in which three British battalions 
with one of tanks and some French, 4,000 all told, held Calais 
for four days against two German armoured divisions. Had 
Maubeuge been held in the same spirit and with the same 
efficiency, there would have been no German break-through. 

General de Gaulle is a great soldier and a great patriot. 
In the last number of The National Review he published a 
paper of the highest importance. His famous book, Vers 
Parmée de métier, published in 1934, proclaimed the days of 
conscript armies to be over; it was there urged that France 
should scrap her conscript army, replacing this by a volun- 
tarily enlisted fully mechanised army 100,000 strong, 
organised into six heavy and one light divisions. Venturing, 
as the writer does, to disagree with General de Gaulle, it 
should be made clear that all military thought does not agree 
with him. Alike in Britain, France and Germany, many 
elements opposed these views. It was pointed out that 
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machines were useless without men, and that the genera] 
result of the use of machines in peace-industry had beep 
to increase the demand for man-power instead of diminishing 
it. 

The Germans, starting the reorganisation of their army 
almost at the time of the publication of de Gaulle’s book, 
transformed their voluntarily enlisted Reichswehr, 100,000 
strong, to which de Gaulle specifically refers in his book, into 
a conscript army. Whereas de Gaulle opposed the Maginot 
Line, the Germans built the Siegfried Line! As concerns the 
general thesis of Vers l’armée de métier, if it is right that 
conscript armies are to give place to small professional armies, 
and if war experience has vindicated this, how is it that 
we are at present straining every nerve to raise the largest 
possible army by means of conscription, and that America 
has recently begun to do the very same thing, are we all 
quite mistaken is these efforts ? 

Needless to say, this is not meant in any way as a dis. 
paragement of de Gaulle. But we have suffered too much 
from the publicity given by the Press to former military 
theories to allow any new theories to pass uncriticised. De 
Gaulle, a gallant and self-sacrificing soldier, saw like other 
soldiers only part of his problem, and his views were 
coloured by partisanship for his own arm. He sees the 
possibilities of great tank attacks, but he does not seem to see 
the extent to which these would be dependent for success 
upon the efficient support of other arms ; above all, he did not 
appear to foresee that the piling up of mechanised land- 
armaments would lead to demands for man-power upon 
a vast scale. In this he made the same mistake as our 
own General Fuller. In short, de Gaulle, like Bloch, was 
very right in one particular aspect of his problem but wrong 
in his fundamental thesis. Bloch, for instance, was right 
in predicting trench-warfare, but wrong in his main argument, 
which was that war had become impossible owing to its 
cost. 

If tanks, despite the formidable part they have played, 
have failed to produce a “ cycle’ of small, fully mechanised, 
professional armies, substituting conscript armies ; aircraft, 
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formidable weapons of attack, have failed very conspicuously 
to substitute fleets and armies in the fashion predicted by 
their more extreme advocates. I am writing these lines in 
London in the very midst of an air raid. For all the harm 
it has done, or is likely to do, nobody will suggest that bombing 
London is going to reduce us to surrender. Damage has been 
done to lives and property, but the general effect is to confirm 
the opinions held by our more thoughtful writers that air 
raids would do damage, but upon nothing like a decisive scale. 
The failure to date of bombing attacks behind the lines to 
slow down or to diminish the momentum of the German 
war offensive is also significant. 

What was the real cause of the collapse of France? We 
must eschew the facile policy of throwing all the blame on 
the other fellow. Whatever the rights and wrongs of French 
leadership, the views held in high French official circles, 
down to May 17, the very day of the German break through, 
were accepted and endorsed by our own political leaders. 
If French leadership was bad our own leadership was no 
better. The blunders made by the French were grave ; 
what made them fatal was the fact that they came on top of 
even greater blunders made by us. The root of the evil was 
a succession of weak French Governments which allowed not 
only French foreign policy but French military policy to be 
unduly subordinated to a group of politicians in London who 
happened to be living in a world of illusion. 

Up to May 17 the theory which officially held good even 
more in London than in Paris was that it was impossible for 
either side to gain a decision by a military offensive on the 
West Front. There was a powerful body who held that the 
way to win the war was to sit tight behind the Maginot Line 
and leave it to the blockade to strangle Germany into 
surrender. Those who believed in any military offensive at 
all, believed that this must take the form of ‘“ broadening 
the front,” i.e., finding.new theatres of war, whether in the 
Balkans, in Scandinavia or by attacking Russia. Anybody 
who declared this whole elaborate theory of “superior 
defence,”’ ‘‘ broadening the front ”’ to be the product of special 
pleading, was disregarded. 
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Then, on May 17, the whole vast fabric of illusion can, 
crashing to the ground. The Germans achieved th 
“‘ impossible,” broke through on the West Front, and ther 
was nothing ready to meet them. To appreciate the mentality 
which led to this disaster one must reflect upon the Norway 
episode. There was a spirit of blind confidence, declarations 
to Press giving news of our impending action, a neglect of 
obvious precautions, and then a most amazing failure to 
appreciate the situation. After the Germans had throw 
their troops into Norway, the only thing to do was to order 
the British Fleet into the Skaggerak which, given proper 
screening by fighters and minesweepers, would have been 
feasible, and in which case the German troops would have 
been cut off from their bases. But the situation was con. 
pletely miscalculated, Mr. Churchill declaring on April 11 
... * Hitler has committed a grave strategic blunder . . . as 
great a strategic and political error as that which was com. 
mitted by Napoleon in 1807 in invading Spain.” 

A blunderingly conceived military expedition ended in a 
disaster which was inevitable and deserved. 

The effect upon the French G.Q.G. of the break-through 
at Maubeuge was similar. The feeling of blind over. 
confidence which had contributed to the disaster was followed 
by sheer panic and complete unpreparedness. An immediate 
order to the B.E.F., then highly mobile and favourably 
situated, to strike at the German rear would have had the 
stunning effect upon the whole German movement of a blow 
on the nape of the neck, the whole movement would have 
been brought to a standstill. Instead of this, General Gort 
was left for five days without orders from the French and 
had to fight his way out as best he could. Neither London 
nor Paris had plans or projects drawn up to meet 80 
“impossible? a contingency as a break-through. 

Enough, and perhaps more than enough, has been said of 
the fashion in which the French Army went to pieces, the 
panic and demoralisation which set in, the Fifth Column 
activities. How many of the French who panicked were 
middle-aged men torn for months from their homes and 
families whilst millions of young able-bodied Englishmen were 
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athome ? The French had been subjected to two propaganda 
streams. On the one hand the German broadcast told them 
that France was to do all the fighting whilst Britain looked on 
and profiteered ; on the other hand they heard that the 
Maginot Line was impregnable. “The Germans would 
never attack and if they did would be mown down like sheep 
by snugly entrenched, well-protected, Frenchmen.” Then, 
of a sudden, every theory in which the French Army had been 
taught to believe was shattered, their leaders stood before 
them discredited, there was nothing to inspire confidence, 
no rock upon which their shattered faith could find anchor. 

Panic and demoralisation have happened again and again 
in war, good leadership can master them. The nearest 
analogy to the collapse of France in May and June is, perhaps, 
the collapse of the Turkish Army in October, 1912. There 
were similar Fifth Column activities, position after position 
was abandoned in waves of panic. But these same Turks 
fought stoutly enough at Lule Burgos, and heroically at the 
Dardanelles. The French, for all their panics and disasters, 
could have pulled themselves together if given the right 
leadership and afforded the right support. There was no 
real leadership and not enough support. The British Govern- 
ment had conceived it possible to fight a war in rigid 
accordance with their plan and schedule. Reinforcements 
were to arrive in France in échelons at fixed intervals, the 
French had accepted this scheme because they could not do 
anything else. When it went “ bust,” the British had little 
in hand with which to meet the unexpected. Had the thirty 
divisions promised by Mr. Hore Belisha been ready and 
thrown wholeheartedly into battle, it is safe to say there 
would have been no collapse of France ; a really great French 
leader might have saved the situation even as it was, but the 
sudden change-over by the French from defence to counter- 
attack was, perhaps, the very last straw, the French had 
neither the reserves nor the training to make such a system 
effective. 

What is the real moral? Simply this, that an army 
which believes wholeheartedly in battle will always beat an 
army which shuns battle and believes in manceuvre. 
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Secondly, that swift dramatic success in war is the product 
of an over-whelming superiority in one of the three elements 
—Leadership, Preparation, Numbers. As in 1866, and ip 
the Polish campaign, the Germans were superior not merely 
in one of these elements, but in all three—in leadership, in 
preparation and numbers as well as in power of units. An 
analogous superiority in 1914 would have produced exactly 
the same results. This was where our military doctrinaires 
went astray. They attributed the stalemate on the West 
Front in 1914 not to its real cause, a general equilibrium of 
forces, leaving neither side markedly superior to the other, 
but to the “‘ narrowness” of the fronts, or to the use of 
particular means and methods, wire and machine-guns, 
They put the cart before the horse and attributed stalemate 
to trench-warfare instead of trench warefare to stalemate. 

This whole system of criticism “‘ proving’’ that if General 
X had done this or that he would never have been beaten by 
General Y is worthless. It overlooks the fact that if General 
X had done the this or that suggested, General Y would have 
been equally free to do another series of this or that on the 
other side. Which means merely that if Y is the better 
man, or superior in resources, he is going to beat X 
independently of the particular means used, or the method 
chosen. 
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II. GERMANS AND NATIVES 


All the facts and quotations in this article can be corroborated 
from the Blue Book on the Natives of South-West Africa and 
their treatment by Germany. (Command paper 9146) from 
which the writer has permission to quote. 


Great BRITAIN welcomed Germany into the arena of world 
colonization with an enthusiasm understandable only when 
one considers the willingness with which the British have 
always forgiven and trusted the Germans at the slightest 
pretext ever since. The excuse in this case for allowing 
Germany to annex over 3,000,000 square miles of territory in 
8.W. Africa was the solemn assurances given by Germany, 
at the Berlin-Congo Conference of 1884, to uplift the native 
races. On this flimsy excuse, the claims of the Cape Govern- 
ment to S.W. Africa were hastily swept aside, and into 
German hands were placed the destinies of half-a-dozen 
native races, most of whom clamoured for British 
protection. 

Thus, in 1890, Capt. C. von Francois was appointed by 
the Germans Administrator of 8.W. Africa. He at once set 
to work to induce the native chiefs to sign treaties placing 
themselves under German protection, and incidentally allow- 
ing Germans to appropriate their land and cattle. 

With the Hottentot chief, Hendrik Witbooi, neither von 
Francois nor his successors met with any results until they 
had defeated him in battle, but with the more simple-minded 
Hereros, the Germans succeeded in plundering everything 
they possessed with but little cost to themselves, until these 
unfortunate people, at last aware of the Germans’ duplicity, 
rose in rebellion in 1904. 

The lawful ruler of the Hereros in von Francois’ time was 
Nikodemus, and any treaties should have been made with him, 
but von Francois decided to create a chief more amenable to 
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German persuasion. (Nazi technique is no new thing be jt 
noted.) He chose Samuel Maherero, the youngest son of g 
chief who had recently died, one who had absolutely no 
standing at all by Herero law. Samuel was, however, ap 
ideal victim for von Frangois’ designs, as, in the words of 
Leutwein, the German historian, he was “ selfish, had 4 
weakness for alcohol, and a fondness for women.” 

Samuel was planted upon the Hereros as their chief. The 
other chiefs and the Herero nation as a whole refused to 
recognise him; and Nikodemus, assisted by another chief 
and by the Khauas Hottentots, organised a rebellion to 
depose Samuel. The rebellion was easily quelled. Nikodemns 
was shot, the Khauas Hottentots practically exterminated, 
and their territory declared German Crown land. 

Thus, when Leutwein succeeded von Frangois in 1894, 
he decided to induce Samuel to sign agreements to “ define” 
boundaries as these had not yet been definitely fixed. Samuel 
complied readily, and Germany received large areas of 
Herero land in return for which Samuel was promised 2,000 
marks a year. By this agreement, other genuine Herero chiefs 
were deprived of rights they had held through their ancestors 
for generations. 

Having fixed the boundary lines, it was a simple matter 
for the Germans to decide on measures against trespassers. 
In 1895, Leutwein made another agreement with Samuel 
Maherero whereby the German Government would impound 
** all herds of Herero cattle found trespassing over the boun- 
daries. The impounded cattle would then be sold and the 
proceeds divided between the German Government and 
Samuel Maherero.” 

Whereas,” commented Leutwein, “formerly the con- 
fiscation of their cattle would undoubtedly have caused war, 
we had, by means of the above-mentioned agreement, obtained 
the legitimate right thereto.’’ Thereafter, any Herero chief 
taking up arms to protect his cattle from confiscation had no 
legitimate casus belli and could be shot as a rebel. This 
subsequently happened to two Herero chiefs. 

After this, the terrified natives withdrew their cattle as 
far from the boundary line as possible, as this was the only 
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means by which they could hope to preserve their property. 
Their wise move, however, embarrassed the German adminis- 
tration, as the Germans were in need of stock. As the Hereros 
no longer “‘ trespassed,” their cattle could no longer be 
“confiscated,” and the Germans had to go to the Hereros 
to trade with them for their cattle and sheep. 

From the German point of view, this “ trading” must 
have proved highly satisfactory. Captain Schwabe, in his 
book, Mit Schwert und Pflug, describes how it was con- 
ducted : 

“As an example of the ignorance of the veld-living 
Herero, I may quote the following. A trader camps 
near a Herero village. To him are driven oxen which the 
Herero wishes to sell. ‘ How much do you want for the 
oxen ?’ asks the trader. ‘ Fifty pounds sterling,’ replies 
the Herero. ‘Good,’ says the trader, ‘Here you have 
a coat valued £20, trousers worth £10 and coffee and 
tobacco worth £10. That is in all £50.’ The Herero 
is satisfied. It will be admitted that this sort of trading 
is exceptional and quite original.” 

Other evidence relating to the ways in which the Germans 
“traded? with the natives can be obtained from sworn 
statements made by the natives themselves. 

Under-Chief Daniel Kariko stated : 

“Our people were being robbed and deceived right 
and left by German traders. Their cattle were taken by 
force; they were flogged and ill-treated and got no 
redress. In fact, the German police assisted the traders 
instead of protecting us. Traders would come along and 
offer goods. When we said we had no cattle to spare, 
as the rinderpest had killed so many, they said they 
would give us credit. Often, when we refused to buy 
goods, even on credit, the trader would simply off-load 
goods and leave them, saying that we could pay when we 
liked, but in a few weeks he would come back and demand 
his money or cattle in lieu thereof. He would then go 
and pick out our very best cows he could find. Very 
often, one man’s cattle were taken to pay other people’s 
debts. . . . If the traders had been fair and reasonable 
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like the old English traders of the early days, we would 
never have complained, but this was not trading at all, 
It was only theft and robbery. They fixed their ow 
prices for the goods. They said a cow was worth 2 
marks (£1) only. Once I got a bag of meal on credit, and 
later on the trader came and took eight cows for the debt 
and two more cows for what he called credit. Some debts 
they claimed had never existed, and they were deliberately 
stealing our cattle.” 

The above native’s statements were confirmed by in. 
numerable others. The Germans often took the sacred 
cattle of the Hereros, valued by them above all else in life, 
Sometimes, when the natives persuaded the Germans to 
return these, they had to give them three or four ordinary 
cattle for every one sacred one. There were no courts of 
law to which the natives could appeal. 

The idea of administering justice to the natives was 
sneered at by the German officials. Professor Karl Dove, 
in his book, Deutsche Zuid West Afrika, wrote: “It is 
incorrect to view justice in regard to the natives as if they 
were in the same kultur position as ourselves. They have 
no conception of what ownership of ground means.” In 
court, the evidence of one white man could only be out. 
weighed by the corroborated statements of seven coloured 
persons. The unblushing system of stock theft, practised by 
the Germans, was known and approved by the German 
Government. It was regarded as a desirable and cheap means 
of attaining an end. 

Besides taking the natives’ cattle, the Germans gradually 
appropriated their land. Though the Germans severely 
punished the Hereros for trespassing over their boundaries, 
they did not hesitate to cross the Herero boundaries and take 
land there whenever it suited them. The German then 
fixed his own boundaries and immediately started to con- 
fiscate any suitable Herero cattle found trespassing. Samuel 
Maherero, the German-created paramount chief, was made 
to sell to the Germans land that did not belong to him. The 
Germans first made Samuel drunk, then got him to sign 
papers about which he afterwards remembered nothing. 
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Samuel, in his sober moments, bitterly complained of how 
the Germans had taken advantage of his weakness. 

The Germans gave no consideration to the burial grounds 
of the Hereros. These were beautiful spots set aside by 
them as sacred and holy ground where they planted ever- 

en trees, that no Herero would ever damage or cut down. 
The Germans cut down the trees, appropriated the grounds, 
and prohibited the Hereros from visiting them. 

The Germans set no value on native life. No European 
who murdered a native was ever sentenced to more than 
three years’ imprisonment, and no white man ever served 
his full sentence. He was sentenced only as a matter of 
policy to prevent open rebellion by the natives. One German 
was actually acquitted of murdering a native woman, but in 
view of the natives’ attitude and the danger of a rebellion, 
he was retried and sentenced to three years’ imprisonment, 
from which he was, however, soon released. 

The death of a native as a result of a severe thrashing 
was not regarded by the German courts as murder. Ordinary 
flogging of natives by their masters was permitted un- 
restrictedly, and many died as a result of this. In contrast 
to this lenient attitude towards white men who murdered 
natives, no native found guilty of murdering a white man 
ever escaped with anything less than the death penalty. In 
1895, six natives were executed for the alleged murder of one 
German soldier. 

Thus we have the main causes of the Herero rebellion. 
The Hereros were a patient and peace-loving people, but 
there are limits to which injustices and brutality can be 
carried ; and though the Hereros, in common with the 
Hottentots and other natives of S.W. Africa, knew that in 
rising against the tyranny of German rule they were ringing 
their own death knell, they preferred death to something 
worse than slavery under German rule. Even Samuel 
Maherero, formerly a slave to the potency of German rum, 
threw aside the yoke of his oppressors to lead his people in 
rebellion. The story of the war itself illustrates the humanity 
and kindliness of the Hereros in contrast to the vile treachery, 
cruelty and barbaric disregard of human life that in this, as 
in other wars, so completely characterized the Germans. - It 
was a war of extermination that wiped out all but a meagre 
remnant of the native peoples of S.W. Africa. It served no 
purpose other than that of satisfying the insane blood-lust 
of a people who have since proved that they deny the right 
of existence to all but themselves. , 
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IN MID-STREAM 
Ill. WAR COMES TO LITTLE DIDLINGTON 


September 19 

I have acquired the country habit of reading the local 
paper. For years Hurstmoor ran a weekly which was the 
joy of its readers—it ceased, to our infinite loss, a few months 
ago. Then we fell back upon the county paper and I must 
say that the last issue has an advertisement which has 
rewarded us. Here it is :— 


REQUIRED by Superior ‘person, a few hours’ 
employment weekly in any capacity or would sleep 


with solitary person; small remuneration.—Box 1882, 
. . . Office, Blanktown. 


Now the person who put this in would probably be 
horrified by the ribald laughter of Henry when he found this 
jewel yesterday, unless the whole thing is a concoction of 
some officers’ mess requiring entertainment. In the last 
war most of the “lonely soldiers’”’ advertisements were 
inserted by ribald subalterns, who thereby “ drew ”’ letters 
from all sorts of elderly females. I suspect in the very next 
column to the Superior Person, a ‘“‘ Lonely Gentleman, quiet, 
Public School man, 35 years, fond of gardening and dogs” 
who “‘ seeks position as companion.” This last sentence does 
not ring quite true. There are many regimental head- 
quarters in the neighbourhood, the officers do not get much 
leave, they are too busy learning their new jobs. We cannot 
do much to entertain them, for if our houses are big they are 
requisitioned and if they are small there is no room and we 
have neither the food nor the servants for much hospitality. 
So perhaps both advertisements are the result of boredom ? 


September 23 


I went up to London to-day, my first visit since the big 
attacks. The day was lovely, finding our way—-Henry was 
driving me in his car—was quite difficult with no sign-posts 
until we got on to the great main road, and even then we made 
mistakes at the new roundabouts. 

We got well into outer London before we saw any sign 
at all of damage. Then we came upon a shattered house and 
in a few minutes another. Some windows, too, were broken 
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—but surprisingly few. All the way into London we had to 
look for the damage. When we were well inside it such 
damage as that done to St. Thomas’ Hospital was striking— 
and shocking, but there was little such. I rubbed my eyes. 
After over two weeks’ intensive raiding, death, destruction, 
after 16 days of German fury and hate, was that all? 
London made an indescribable impression. I felt I had never 
seen it before, never appreciated it until to-day. 

And the people. They were quite unmoved. There was 
no pose of bravery, no defiance. Londoners were just going 
about their business on foot, in ’buses, in taxis, in the under- 
ground. The restaurants were full. Very few people are 
keeping their servants in London and hotels, clubs and 
restaurants seem to be flourishing. What I did notice was 
that the women of all classes looked rather sleepy. 

I talked with people whose houses had been destroyed, 
some only partially. One of these said to me: “ You 
couldn’t believe what the blast did. The bomb fell in the 
garden. We heard nothing, the house rocked, half was 
blasted away, the other half had its windows blown out and 
its furniture displaced. A table was moved across a room 
and placed legs upwards, but not injured. The cups we 
had been drinking out of were turned upside down and yet 
not broken.” It sounded like the account of some ghastly 
poltergeist. 

I walked about a little, went to my club, lunched at a 
restaurant. Everyone was in spirits and carrying on well. 
I saw some French friends. They have only bad news of their 
families. The looting in France is widespread. ‘‘ No furni- 
ture is left in my brother’s house,” said one, “the Germans 
have taken everything.” 

The journey back to Didlington was slower than the 
journey down. Many lifts were given, but I was told by the 
kind neighbour who brought me back that, as the trains were 
now running regularly, this business of lifts had greatly 
diminished. 

Henry, the nephew who is attached to a Cabinet Minister, 
had given me a curious picture of London official life. ‘‘ We 
don’t go out much after dinner because of the barrage, and 
we sleep in a cellar at the office because of the noise. We 
work all the evening, and we go home or to an hotel to change, 
wash and shave at seven in the morning, and we see our 
friends at lunch time. It’s not a bad life; you get through 
alot.” I forgot to ask him whether he got any exercise other 
than the daily walk home across the Park. 
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October 1 

Battles over this part of the country are continual 
taking place ; sometimes we see as many as four fights in g 
day. They always present the same picture. The German 
bombers come in at a great height flying in formation and 
escorted by fighters who fly under and over and around then, 
looking and moving rather as swallows might do round a 
flight of duck. They disappear in the direction of London, 
A few minutes later they come hurtling back with Hurricanes 
and Spitfires on their tracks. For a flash the actual fighting 
can then be seen—the swooping, whirling battles that are 
over in less than a minute of time, a minute that is frozen 
into an age by the emotion of the watchers. And amidst 
the criss-cross of the aerial tracks, a plane is seen out of 
control, then another. An airman bales out, then a second; 
and presently several parachutes are in the air, while Dornier 
or Heinkel planes crash to the ground. 

I don’t want to be, in modern jargon, a wishful thinker, 
but it would certainly appear that our airmen are dreaded 
and avoided by the enemy. 

Three stories of German airmen prisoners may here be 
told. The first belongs to the early August period, when a 
German prisoner demanded haughtily to be sent to the 
nearest German unit. He said he knew there were several 
near here. He was sent to the only one available, a prison 
camp. 

The second period began when an enemy airman asked 
whether it was true we had a lot of prisoners, and said how 
much he regretted the war. 

The third was more recent. In the course of the medical 
examination of a prisoner the condition of his back, covered 
with fearful weals, was commented on by the doctor. ‘‘ How 
did you get these?” he asked. ‘1 could not find my target 
and brought some of my bombs back to Germany,” was the 
answer. 

Now it would not do to read too much into any of these 
stories. The first airman had probably been told to make 
the first remark. The second was a man of slightly better 
education—the bulk of the men captured so far are ignorant 
brutes. The third just made a mistake and was punished, 
in the hearty German way, by beating. The stamp of man 
used in the German air force is used to this sort of treatment. 


October 4. Somewhere in the West 
I had not left home for some time and so, to-day, I journeyed 
down to the dear and familiar country of the West. ‘The 
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trains left by the old timings. It took longer to get there than 
before the Blitz began, but nothing on the way down was 
changed. I had heard that this, that and the other place 
had been severely damaged. From the train I saw little of 
the kind. The well-known landscape streamed past, taking 
me by many places I had lived in or visited. I saw the 
Mole at Esher, the line of Ranmore Common, with its upward 
slope, then the over-many villas of Woking, in one of which 
a beloved niece had nearly died of diphtheria, and I had sat 
up with her agonised mother for several nights. After Woking 
came Basingstoke, with memories of the glorious hospitality 
of Hackwood in another age, then Salisbury, where I changed. 

Salisbury! There are too many memories there. Wilton 
was the first great house in which I ever stayed. I have 
never seen a nobler one, nor a more beautiful garden. Salisbury 
is also the station for lovely Cranborne, for dear lost Breamore, 
for Stepleton. I was very much touched at being remembered 
by the porter who shifted my suitcase into my new train, 
the train which took me, stopping at every little station 
until it got me to the right one for this place, a very haven 
of beauty and kindness. 

The drive was lovely. The hills and valleys, the sun 
and clouds at their best. We went past the usual Dorniers 
and Heinkels. ‘‘ They do say that the one that came down 
the other side of the hill weren’t hurt nor the crew neither,” 
said the chauffeur. 


October 16. Little Didlington. 

Last night the air was full of the halting buzz of German 
planes. They were on their way to London and they passed 
over us in small groups. 

We fortunate country folk are almost ashamed of our 
security ; it is hard that we cannot share this with Londoners. 
Here we are, with no greater danger than an occasional 
bomb, which nearly always falls in a field, or a bit of spite 
from a machine-gun in a village. And there, so close that 
we can see the glow of battle from a neighbouring hill, are 
the valiant Londoners, standing a siege in form, with shot 
and shell, fire and water, a siege in which all sorts of horrible 
new devices such as time bombs and land mines are used. 
It is not fair ! 

War concentrates the mind wonderfully. The sound of 
the possible engine of destruction overhead, the knowledge 
that others are suffering, the sense of individual helplessness 
in the face of violence, produce a strong effect on the soul, 
and are reflected in the thoughts of those living through 
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these days and nights of battle. We have almost forgotten 
the time when there was no danger, when, by taking thought, 
we might have built defences. Set, fixed, singleminded, we 
think and pray only for one thing, power to endure, means 
to win, will to use the means. 

As I sit in this quiet room, with the shaded light, as] 
listen to the groan of the attacking planes, I think with a 
passionate sense of gratitude of the men who are fighting, 
the men who are watching. They are strained to the fullest 
attention. If power can be transferred from one human 
being, they each have the strength of a thousand. 

Human nature, being the strange adaptable thing it is, 
these thoughts do not keep me awake, though they never 
leave me. They are there when I go to rest; they get up 
with me, but the power of sleep remains. After all, countless 
unknown ancestresses must have suffered such anxieties and 
conquered them. What the present strain does do is to make 
one dream rather more than usual. And never about the 
war. But of those who belong to youth and who are dead. 
Once more to speak with them and know that my life is 
cushioned with their love is a wonderful thing. Their dream 
presence is a blessed relief. 

The planes which have been coming over every few 
minutes since nine o’clock have stopped. The Hunter's 
moon is full. She lights up our valley. I must have a tum 
in the garden before going to bed. 
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A MUSTERING OF THE MUSES 


WuEN days descend upon us that break up the claptrap 
formule of two decades past, confront us with our destiny 
and set us peering back into history ; when doubts arise in 
us that even Oral Answers to Questions cannot allay, many 
of us turn from the collective security of prose and follow our 
instinct back to poetry. Horrible though it may seem to 
some of the lank-haired, this war has brought with it a 
revival, if not of poetry, then of interest in poetry. Some of 
the Muses have been on the dole for many years. She, for 
instance, whose office it is to sound the clarion and fill the 
fife, the patroness of military music, has only just begun to 
come into her own again with the announcement that bands 
of H.M. Regiments will play more frequently in parks and 
public places. During the fiercest fighting in Flanders and 
round Dunkirk, the B.B.C. remained consistently out of step 
with its studio string music and airy jazz tunes. These pro- 
grammes are planned long in advance, with a bit of Beethoven, 
to show that we are not chauvinist, and a bit of German to 
show we are English. The author cannot describe his feelings 
when, in the heat of the battle for France, he turned on his 
receiver and heard an unctuous voice singing :— 

All the king’s horses, and all the king’s men, 

They marched up the hill and they marched down 

again. 

The Muse of Poetry woke up sooner. The politicians 
themselves stirred her up in their speeches, though their 
quotations were not always happy. What incongruity caused 
Mr. Chamberlain to use the words of Hotspur in September, 
19838—‘‘ out of this nettle danger, we pluck this flower 
safety. ...” ? What made Lord Halifax, in his earnest 
talk to youth in the Sheldonian Theatre last March, refer to 
Mr. T. S. Eliot’s “‘The Waste Land” as expressing the 
thoughts and problems of youth to-day? “The Waste 
Land ” is a poor mosaic of plagiarisms, and it has the neglect 
it merits, together with much of the work of the dustbin- 
minded, written in the doldrums of 1930 on. 

We had a wiser invocation of the Muses on June 17th, 
when the tremendous issue became clear, and Mr. Churchill, 
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speaking to the nation, brought out Andrew Marvell’s lines 
from the Horatian Ode Upon Cromwell’s Returning from 
Ireland :— 

He nothing common did or mean 

Upon that memorable scene. 


Even so, we must remember that these lines were written 
of a ruler condemned to death, of whom Clarendon said as 
reasons for his downfall: ‘‘ He was very fearless in his 
person, but not very enterprising. He had an excellent under. 
standing but was not confident enough of it, which made him 
oftentimes change his own opinion for a worse and follow the 
advice of men that did not judge so well as himself. This 
made him more irresolute than the conjuncture of his affairs 
would admit.” Two days later, on June 19th, Mr. Duff 
Cooper made a lengthy broadcast reading from Macaulay’s 
“The Armada,” and while it gave some of us a feeling of 
being at school again, it was evident that it was time we 
heard something out of the rich store of our epic and heroic 
verse. 

Good epic and heroic verse can only be written by tried 
craftsmen. It is not easy for the poet of nature and meta- 
physics to turn out verse befitting great national occasions, 
as some of our poets laureate have proved. At the outbreak 
of the Great War we had two masters of the art, Hardy and 
Kipling, who gave us the thoughts of the nation, while the 
young poets quoted in “The Englishman Spoke” (The 
National Review, June, 1940) gave us the thoughts of the 
soldiers. In front of me as I write, lies a yellowed cutting 
from The Times of September 9th, 1914, Hardy’s “‘ Song of 
the Soldiers ”’ :— 


What of the faith and fire within us, 
Men who march away 
Ere the barn-cocks say 
Night is growing gray, 
To hazards whence no tears can win us ; 
What of the faith and fire within us, 
Men who march away ? 
We have nothing like that to-day, although The Times 
supplied a long lack by opening its columns to verse again 
during Dunkirk week with some lyrical stanzas on the R.A.F. 
by Margaret Armour. The Daily Telegraph and Morning 
Post has realised, too, the need for poetry in these days, and 
prints daily either original or well-known poems of the past. 
Of the poets of our day, Lord Dunsany rises best to the 
occasion. Who is there who is not moved by his “On a 
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Broadcast from Bremen,” published in The Observer early 
this year ?— 
Sad voices calling through the night, 
Captives from Blenheims burned or broken. 
So, manacled and robbed of sight, 
Samson in Gaza might have spoken. 

Without doubt, these poignant times give an impulse to 
poetry. But some are unpractised, or still deluded by the 
iconoclast jugglery and higher mathematics of the young 
poets of the 1930’s. Others charge the subject with the 
pompous ineptitude of a Baldwin after-dinner speech. There 
has been much “sad” stuff written lately. Seeking com- 
parisons, and something to apply to to-day, I fetched down 
from their dusty loneliness two anthologies for schoolboys— 
“Poetry of Empire”’ (John and Jean Lang, T. C. & E. C. 
Jack) and W. E. Henley’s selection, ‘‘ Lyra Heroica ” (David 
Nutt). Out of these pages, well thumbed by small hands, 
glowed lines that must hearten all to-day. I found, first, the 
liturgical quatrains of Bishop Still (1542-1607), author of that 
wonderful song, “ Jolly Good Ale and Old ” :— 

From mercilesse invaders, 
From wicked men’s device, 
O God ! arise and help us 
To quele owre enemies. 
This litany was entitled “A hymn to be sung by all 
Englande :—Women, Youthes, Clarkes and Souldiers.” For 
soldiers only, no doubt, is “‘ Souldiers Three,” by Thomas 
Ravenscroft (1592-1640) :— 
Wee be souldiers three, 
Pardona moy ie vous pree, 
Lately come forth from the Low Country 
With never a penny of mony. 

There is “‘ Admiral Hosier’s Ghost”? in these anthologies 
which properly include some poems less for their merit than 
for their historical interest. Richard Glover (1712-1785) 
evidently wrote it of one of those waiting periods of British 
policy, when war is but the continuation of peace with other 
methods :— 

I, by twenty sail attended, 

Did this Spanish town affright ; 
Nothing then its wealth defended 
But my orders, not to fight. 


There are the rollicking, fierce ballads of the eighteenth 
century and the lyrics of Cowper, Thomas Campbell, Wolfe, 
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Macaulay, Tennyson, Massey, Aytoun, and Emily Lawless, ] hase 
We find some of them a little too full of the relish for blood, | patri 
written, as they were, far from the scene of slaughter. We 
must regret, too, as we regretted the action at Oran, that g 
many of these lyrics celebrate the triumphs of Benbov, 
Captain Farmer, Captain Death and other gallants over the 
French, and that the Germans escape the basting of the 
balladeers that they richly deserve, through coming so late 
on the scene. Apart from the many pieces of late English 
‘jingoism’ stands Andrew Lang’s stately ‘“‘ Melville and 
Coghill,” a monument to the heroes of the rout of Isandlwana 
on the Buffalo river. It seems more. It seems dedicated to 


all the first victims of war, the victims of muddled thinking, ; 
insufficient preparation, hurried expeditions, and __ that bloo 
reiterating desire in British Governments to prove their “ paci- Lor 
ficism ”’ up to the hilt before trying to win a war, even at the ferg 
risk of defeat :— crus 
Honour we give them and tears, Fre 
And the flag they died to save, lan 
Rent from the rain of the spears, 
Wet from the war and the wave Fra 
Shall waft men’s thoughts through the dust blo 
of years 


Back to their lonely grave ! 


We may read with the same thoughts in mind Sir Francis 
Doyle’s “ The Return of the Guards, 9th July, 1856 ” :— 
The first proud mass of English manhood, 
A very sea of life, 
With strength untold, was Eastward rolled— 
How ebbs it back from strife ? 


There is something in Sir Henry Yule’s “ The Loss of 
the Birkenhead”’ to remind us of the officers of the guard 7 
placed on board the Arandora Star who, when the German = 
and Italian internees were struggling for the last places in the | 
boats, calmly buckled on their belts and took up their station 
by the captain on the bridge, to go down with the ship :— 

“* Biding God’s pleasure and their chief’s command.” 

There is the exuberant ‘‘ Storm Along John” of W. E. 

Henley, which has a haste that we may emulate to-day :— 
Storm along, John! Though you faltered at first, 
Caught in an ambush and held to the worst, 

All the old Counties were hard on the spot, 
For they hadn’t a son but rejoiced in his lot. 
And his “ England, My England,” which in its very earnestness 
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has escaped the jests and parodies which stick to some other 
patriotic poems :— 
Ever the faith endures, 
England, my England : 
Take and break us ; we are yours 
England my own ! 
Life is good and joy runs high 
Between English earth and sky : 
Death is death ; but we shall die 
To the song on your bugles blown 
England— 
To the stars on your bugles blown. 

We may turn back a few centuries and we find the strong, 
blood-flecked ballads, ‘‘ Otterburn,” ‘‘ Chevy Chase,” “‘ Brave 
Lord Willoughby,” and a later piece, “‘ The Capture of Carrick- 
fergus,” which reminds us that in 1760, notwithstanding the 
crushing naval reverses suffered by the French in 1759, a 
French force from Dunkirk penetrated our blockade and 
landed on the Irish coast at Carrickfergus. 

The balladeer, with popular imagination, sees the King of 
France himself suffering from the severity of the British 
blockade and intent on our butter with his guns :— 

Louis of France with hunger loud does cry, 

‘“‘ A shepherd’s dog in Ireland lives better far than I, 

With their butter and their bacon, they have them in stores, 

But Ill send forth my forces to plunder their shores.” 


It was lately I dreamed that my army was away, 

And all these rich dainties I thought were their prey ; 

So in the province of Ulster invaded were we 

By Commander Thurot and French frigates three. 

There are lessons and heartening thoughts wherever we 
look, whether to the example of Witherington, who fought 
on his stumps, or Kipling’s ‘‘ Puck’s Song ” :— 

See you the dimpled track that runs 
All hollow through the wheat. 

O that was where they hauled the guns 
That smote King Philip’s fleet. 

What has the enemy to compare with this rich armoury ? 
Herr Hitler spoke the only piece of verse he has been known 
to recite in his Danzig speech in late September, when he 
rasped out after the defeat of the Poles :— 

Mit Mann und Ross und Wagen 

Hat sie der Herr geschlagen. 

(The Lord defeated them and smote 

Man and horse and chariot.) 
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That was the refrain of an unequal poem which a Prussian 
schoolboy wrote 120 years ago, of the retreat of Napoleons 
Grand Army from Moscow. There is the hymn of hate 
against England, now banned because it was written by q 
Jew. The tunes to which Germany is marching and worki 
now are those which Herms Niel has set to another hymn of 
hate, Wir fahren gegen Engelland, the chanty of the soldier. 
journalist Loens, who fell in 1914, and to another more recent 
song, ““ Bombs against England ” :— 

Time it is to go, 

All the girls must wait, 

Down upon the foe, 

Bombs, bombs, bombs on Engelland. 

The encirclement myth has neither to-day nor thirty 
years ago led to a floraison of national literature. Even the 
old marching songs of Germany have been weeded out by the 
Nazis because some have reactionary associations. There is, 
of course, the sullen chorus which the Hitler youth have 
marched to for years :— 


Wir werden weiter marschieren, 
Bis alles zusammenfiallt. 

Heute g’hort uns Deutschland, 
Und morgen die ganze Welt ! 


In presence of foreigners, Germans quoting this song used 
to drop the ‘g’ in the third line, so that the sense was: 
‘“‘ Germany hears us to-day, and the whole world to-morrow.” 
The real version is, however : “‘ We will go on marching, Till 
everything collapses. Germany belongs to us to-day, And 
to-morrow the whole world ! ” 

These scanty and ferocious verses are all that Hitler can 
put behind his loud military music to encourage his Germans 
on to world revolution and the invasion of the British Isles. 
In contrast the literature of England, Scotland and Ireland 
is rich in a noble defiance of songs, ballads, lyrics, when we 
muster the Muses who have awakened us to these same perils 
in the past. 


Ian G. CoLvin. 
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ENGLISH CAPTIVES IN POTSDAM IN THE 
EIGHTEENTH CENTURY 


May Ir PLease Your Grace,—Wether to sit down tamely under our Cruel Bondage, 
and dwindle our Lives away in Chagrin and dispair, or boldly to risque all in the noble 
pursuit of Liberty, is the Question. The first methinks seems too Temid and mean 
for an English soul to Comply with, and the latter has its train of dangers. Tho’, 
when we consider that death for the unhappy has nothing in it frightfull, this does 
Incourage us to trust the flattering Gipsy once more, and we do firmly believe that 
could our Miserable Bondage but reach the Ears of such noble Patrons as your Grace, 
whose Chiefest Care is the Interest and tranquillity of your Country, you would not 
suffer our Calamity to be much longer Liv’d, and, to be plain, the strings of our Out- 
ragious Fate, together with Ruminating on our never to be forgotten Liberty, was 
Sufficient, had not hope Intercepted, to force us to shorten our days. This has been 
the fate of numbers, who, unwilling longer to Bear the Oppressors’ wrongs, have plung’d 
themselves into Uncertainty.—Such fatal Consequences must undoubtedly follow an 
unrestrain’d unlimited Power join’d with a Malicious will and a Brutall disposition to 
mischief,—And I Vow that the unnatural Actions here in force is far above the Concep- 
tion of either Humanity or Reason: for what man Can Bear, and more especially he 
that’s born free, The Cruel Inhumane strokes of Brutal sway, the Insulting Insolence 
of Knavish Officers ? and this impos’d upon him for Life, after useing the most Enormous 
and the most Diobolical methods to devest him of his tranquillity— 

May It Please Your Grace, we may Observe in Common Life that the want of Good 
Examples, and Just morals, is frequently destructive, and Involves a mind ungarded, 
too Often into many Common and dangerous Evils. But wether this may be oweing 
to some Indiscreet actions that some of our Neighbouring Isle have Committed here 
I can’t pretend to determin—as the Imploying all their Interest and policy to draw 
more into this miserable share which they are Daily Complaining off ;—this must 
harrow and Grate all honest Ears, But the true Source of it, whether it be dispair, 
Ambition, Transparent hope, or Native Lasive Pride, is to difficult for me to Explicate.— 
But may it please your Grace, thanks to honesty undaunted, we are a Number of 
whome I will Give Your Grace a List, that do retain some tinctures of our Native 
Bravery, as Our Glorious Struggles here for our Liberty, and the honour of our Nation, 
Can well witness, and notwithstanding the difficulty hitherto has Caus’d us Unnum- 
berable Inhumane Stripes, These Loyal sufferings can never Prevent our Noble pursuit 


of Bravery. 
A. PETER FRIENDLY GrEoRGE WATSON STEPHEN RAMSDEN 
Wituram Tuomas SPENDLOW JOHN MAYHEW 
Grorce WILKINS Epwarp BEVAN RoBeErT CLIFFORD 
Joun Evans ALEXANDER GORDON JAMES DICKSON 
CHRISTOPHER WEATHREAL JOSEPH EARL Joun 
ANTONY BEsT JOHN MUSSENDINE JaMES CAVELL 


This, May It Please Your Grace, don’t doubt is sufficient to Convince you what 
heavy burdens we lye under, and hope it will so potently move your Compassion to 
our Aid that we may reap the long struggled for Benefit, which Glorious Action will 
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draw the Blessings of God and the prayers of Men Upon You and Consequently redound 
to Your Never Dying Name. 
May It Please Your Grace 
Your Graces Humble and 


Most Obedient Servant 
Potsdam, March 16th, 1739. Curtis, 


In these stumbling sentences nineteen English giants made 
their appeal to Viscount Torrington to deliver them from the 
yoke of the Prussian Frederick William I. The letter is entered 
in the Catalogue of Manuscripts, British Museum, thus: 
“Curtius’ Letter thus signed to the Duke of Newcastle, 
1740. 32,802. f 105,” and is to be found in one of the volumes 
of that nobleman’s Diplomatic Correspondence. It is 
addressed thus : 

Monseigneur My Lord 


de Torrington, 
A Londre 


the whole being hastily and badly smudged, on account of 


which this note is added : 


I hope your Grace will vouchafe to Excuse my Mistake and Great hast since what 
I write is accompanny’d with a Torrent of Dangers. CurTius. 


These men were enrolled in Frederick William’s Great 
Grenadiers. Two of them, at least, Willis and Evans, had been 
trepanned through the instrumentality of Borcke, the Prus. 
sian Minister in England. Willis had been kidnapped in the 
following manner: One of Borcke’s agents was a certain 
Hugh Montgomery, who had at one time been a trooper in an 
English regiment of horse. This man had correspondents all 
over England who kept him informed of the whereabouts of 
tall men. In March, 1735, he had news of a “hopeful and 
industrious young man,” about twenty-three years old, who 
lived at Barford in Bedfordshire. Going down there he 
became acquainted with Willis, and after they had had several 
drinks at an inn, Montgomery took a letter from his pocket, 
which, he said, he had received from his master an Irish lord, 
who had directed him to procure a second porter, six feet 
four inches high in his socks. This, of course, was Willis’s 
height, and when the unsuspecting youth learned that the 
pay would be twenty pounds per annum, and _ fourteen 
shillings a week extra for board wages, he at once closed with 
the offer, and went with Montgomery to London. There they 
found that the Irish lord had left for Holland, but had left 
money with a friend of his—M. Borcke—to defray the 
travelling expenses of the new servant whom he was expecting. 
Borcke very kindly sent his valet Creger with Willis, as the 
latter was unused to travelling. Arrived at The Hague they 
found that the Irish lord had gone on to Germany. Willis 
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now wished to return home, but Creger persuaded him to 
roceed to Potsdam, where he was measured, not for a livery, 
but a uniform. 

John Evans had fallen into a similar trap to poor Willis’s, 
at about the same time, and together they refused to take the 
oath of allegiance. The only result was that they were bastin- 
adoed, and had to remain in bed for a week in consequence. 

One day Creger appeared on parade, and Willis, catching 
sight of him, sprang out of the ranks and began to thrash him. 
He was pulled off his treacherous victim and again punished 
with the bastinado, this time so severely that he fell to the 
ground, only to be hoisted up and held in position till he had 
received the full number of lashes. 

Evans had a wife who had accompanied him, in hopes of 
getting a situation with the mythical Irish lord. On her 
husband’s seizure she managed to escape to England, and 
succeeded in bringing Hugh Montgomery to justice. Captain 
Guy-Dickens, the English representative at the Prussian 
court, was instructed in July, 1737, to demand the release of 
Willis and Evans. The Prussian Ministers talked, but did 
nothing—beyond making it impossible for Guy-Dickens to 
have an audience with the King. He pestered the ministers 
for five months. It was ineffectual. ‘They had a mort- 
gage there on all the tall men in Europe,” they told him 
insultingly. ‘‘ If the Emperor’s first kettle-drummer, even, 
was a man fit for their purpose, they would steal him away. 
Release ? They had no such word in their dictionary, and it 
was to be wished that the English would strike it out of 
theirs. They might hang as many Prussian recruiters as they 
could catch, but as for the tall men in question, the only 
way to get them off was to come and fetch them with a 
hundred thousand men.” 

Guy-Dickens writes : 

I shall speak no more about our tall Grenadiers, for I do not see any the least 
probability of getting them out of jeopardy. They laugh at me when I mention 
the thing, and ask me, half in jest, half in earnest, how I can urge such a matter 


seriously, or think it possible that they can part with a man who has six feet four 
inches. I should be thought less unreasonable if I demanded a province or two. 


His Ministers, in fact, hardly dared approach Frederick 
on the subject of releasing a Grenadier. He would provide his 
Grenadiers with anything from a wife to a pipe, but he would 
not give them their discharge. ‘“‘ Once a Grenadier, always a 
Grenadier,” he remarked to the States Minister who had 
been pestering him for the release of a Guard for five weeks. 
The only hope of obtaining a discharge was by producing a 
taller substitute. And then the odds were that “‘ my brother 
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the sergeant,” as George II called Frederick, would keep 
both of them. He paid fabulous prices for his recruits. Qpe 
Irishman, named Kirkland, cost him £1,260, two other recruits 
£719 each. Between 1713 and 1735 £1,750,000 was sent out 
of the country for recruits. He loved his tall men—very 
much as a cat loves a mouse. When he was laid up with 
gout he used to paint their portraits in oils and scrawl at the 
base of the picture Fredericus Wilhelmus in tormentis pinait, 
His great fear was that any of them should die. One day, when 
one of the tallest of them lay ill, a lackey rushed distractedly 
into Frederick’s presence. The King fell back in his chair, 
pale and trembling. ‘‘ What is it?” he gasped.— The 
tower of St. Peter’s has fallen, Your Majesty ! ’’—‘‘ Oh! is that 
all?” he said. ‘I was afraid my Grenadier might be dead.” 

Every year the Great Grenadier received a new uniform— 
cut with an eye to economy, but very smart. So tight was 
it that it was said to hinder the circulation and cause spitting 
of blood on parade. It consisted of a gold embroidered blue 
jacket, with scarlet cuffs, yellow waistcoat and breeches, and 
white spatter-dashes. The jacket was so short that it was a 
standing joke in Europe, and at a French theatre on one 
occasion the Harlequin, dressed in the Grenadier jacket, 
bounced on to the stage exclaiming, Messieurs, me voila en 
juste au cul! The minimum pay of the regiment was eighteen- 
pence a day, but an exceptionally tall Grenadier received 
about twice as much, besides a bounty of something like a 
thousand crowns on entering the service. 

If a Grenadier was illiterate he was taught to read and 
write. If he was married he was given a cottage. Beer and 
tobacco were his, and sinecures were given him which he sold 
to the highest bidder. Also if he desired a wife she was pro- 
vided. But as it was an ambition of Frederick to breed a race of 
giants, he chose to select wives for his Grenadiers himself. One 
day a Bohemian applied to him for permission to marry 4 
widow, to whose wealth and fascination he had fallen a victim. 

‘“* How tall is she ?”’ demanded Frederick.—“ Five feet 
four, Your Majesty.”—‘‘ Too short, too short. You can't 
have her ! ’—-‘“‘ But, please Your Majesty ——”” —“‘ Buts do 
not please my Majesty. You can’t have her! March! ”— 
But the widow was not going to lose her tall Bohemian if she 
could help it, and suggested that they should elope.—“ But 
you know what it means if I am caught,” said her lover.— 
“* And you know what it means if I am lost,” the widow replied. 

So early one morning they fled. The Grenadier’s absence 
was not noticed until eight o’clock that evening. The King 
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was smoking his pipe over a pot of beer when an orderly 
entered his room and announced the dreadful news. A look 
of absolute horror spread over the monarch’s face. Then he 
strode from the room and after issuing his orders returned, and 
sat for the rest of the evening in the silence of despair. But 
the Grenadier was never found. 

Frederick was bound by no laws of morality where the 
matrimonial affairs of his Grenadiers were concerned. They 
must have big women to their wives, so every marriageable 
woman of six feet and over was destined to mate with a 
Grenadier. Whether married already or not, she must come 
to Potsdam. One day Frederick met a finely built peasant 
girl. ‘“‘ Where are you going to?” he demanded—“ To the 
town, may it please Your Majesty.”» — “Oh! perhaps then 
you would deliver a message to the commandant ?”’ and he 
scribbled a note: “‘ The bearer is to be given without delay 
to Macdoll, the big Irishman. Don’t listen to objections.” 

But the girl knew the King’s habits, and so gave the note 
to an old woman, who, hobbling to the commandant, was 
promptly married to the miserable Irishman. When Frederick 
came home again and paid a surprise visit to witness his Grena- 
dier’s satisfaction, he declared the marriage null and void. 

It was the custom every week for one of the military com- 
manders or Ministers to entertain the officers of the regiment. 
Baron Bielfeld, in his Lettres familiéres,* describes one of 
these carousals. 

Colonel Weyer, who commands this superb regiment, did us the honour of asking 
us to dinner. Arrived at the colonel’s house we found a score of the principal officers. 
We had a very good dinfer, and they who loved the old nectar of the Rhine were 
plentifully imbrued. All these corpulent machines are great wine-bibbers. They 
pour down the bumpers with a facility and goodwill truly Germanic. It is part of 
the etiquette at Potsdam to place, at the beginning of the feast, a number of bottles 
on the sideboard. When the butler brings them in, the faces of the guests begin to 
brighten ; and as they become empty they are ranged upon the floor in the form of a 
battalion. The longer the file of these dead men, the gayer the dinner. I must say 
that among the army officers are some excellent fellows, who talk well. So far as I 
can judge, the Prussians appear to be intellectually alive, and a good tone exists amongst 
the upper class of both sexes. They were very attentive to me at dinner and I was 
able to tell several good stories. 

The conversation turned on matters on which I could talk, and at about the sixth 
large bumper that surly air, which had at first almost frightened me, began to disappear, 

The dinner over, Captain Winterfeldt invited the company to coffee at his house 
and they sent for the hautbois of the regiment and began to dance. I looked this way 
and that, expecting to see some ladies entering ; and I was stupefied when one of these 
descendants of Anak, a giant of ruby and weather-beaten countenance, proffered me his 
hand to open the ball. 


* Lettres familiéres et autres de Monsieur le Baron de Bielfeld, 1763. Letter VII, 
dated October 16, 1739. 
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The Baron was much embarrassed by being asked to dance 
with a man, and gives as the reason, his conception of the 
significance of the minuet. We will not spoil the delicacy of his 
thoughts by translation, and so leave the passage as it stands: 

J’avois toujours cru que le menuet n’étoit qu’une espéce de pantomine représentant 
une intrigue amoureuse, par les gestes et les attitudes, une déclaration, un désir mutuel 
de plaire, une disposition 4 s’écouter favorablement en se donnant la main, une petite 
répugnance, une réflexion en s’éloignant de nouveau, et en finune conclusion du roman 
en présentant les deux mains a la Dame, et en la conduisant jusqu’a l’endroit ov l'on 
avoit commencé. 

Whether this is right or not [he continues], it is my idea, and so when I was asked 
to dance with and to make myself agreeable to another man, I could not but be very 
surprised. God forgive me! the hint of a humorous thought flashed into my mind 
that these gentlemen, outwardly so stern, were at bottom little better than savages, 
But they gave me little time for reflection, for dance I must. The commanders of the 
regiment danced, all the officers danced ; and towards the end this masculine ball 
became very animated, thanks to the repeated bumpers of champagne which they 
made us drink by way of refreshment. About eight in the evening most of these 
terrible warriors declined the combat, their huge limbs being no longer able to encounter 
Bacchus and Terpsichore, and they went staggering off. 

One of the officers then suggested to the Baron that they 
should call on a lady friend, who was holding a reception that 
evening. 

I found the idea very agreeable and we arranged to go together in an open carriage. 
Our fool of a coachman drove against a boundary-stone, the officer was thrown several 
feet from the vehicle and fell on the pavement like a sack of flour. When I entered 
the Countess’s house I was quite fresh and sober compared to several heroes of our 
drinking bout who were already there, one of whom was sitting on the floor between 
two chairs without being able to get up. So I gained the reputation of a champion 
drinker. However, I felt that if I was to preserve it I must retire. Accordingly I 
precipitately went to bed, where I slept soundly beneath the shade of my laurels, or, if 
you like, of my vine-leaves. 

This, in a letter to a lady ! 

Six feet without boots was the minimum height for 
entering the regiment. Some of the Grenadiers were seven 
and eight feet tall, and the tall chapeau added another foot 
to their height. One of the Grenadiers, Hoffman, a Prussian, 
was so tall that the King of Poland, who was not a small 

man, could not reach the crown of his head with his finger-tips. 

There was a certain Miiller, known throughout England 
and France as the German Giant. He used to tour round the 
various English and Continental fairs, and Fassman records 
that he saw him in a booth at St. Germain in 1713. At this 
time he was accompanied by a little German vrouww. But when 
Fassman again saw him, thirteen years later, at Potsdam, his 
German wife was dead, and an English one, not much bigger, 
but a terrible little shrew, reigned in her stead. Later he was 
discharged on account of elephantiasis, and came to England, 
where he again figured in the country fairs. 
The death of another of these giants, a Norwegian black- 
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smith, struck Frederick with such grief that he had him 
carved in marble and set up on the fagade of a public building. 

Baron Bielfeld, in the same letter from which I have 
already quoted, describes a church parade of the regiment : 


On Sunday morning we were awakened by the roll of a hundred drums. The 
military music made us hasten our toilet : we slipped on our clothes and hurried to 
the parade, where we saw the whole grand regiment defile, dressed in their best, but 
bearing no arms except swords. They are here led to the temple of the God of Battles 
as to the field of Mars, and attendance on the sermon or Mass forms a part of military 
discipline. . . 

Beneath the pulpit I noticed a grilled door which formed the entrance to a vault 
where the King intended to be buried after his death. I was surprised to see on either 
side of it a statue in white marble, which appeared to guard the door, and to represent 
Mars and Bellona. Strange gods for a Christian Church ! 

The sight of this grand regiment struck me exceedingly. The hautbois, very 
richly bedaubed, began the march, followed by the fifes and drums. All the fifes are 
handsome negroes, very finely dressed, having turbans ornamented with plumes, and 
very elegant chains and ear-rings of solid silver. Each company was preceded by 
fifes and drums, and led by its captain and other officers. 

After the two battalions had filed past, came the ‘‘ unranked,” as they are called. 
These are men selected from the whole regiment on account of their stature, who receive 
extraordinary pay, are regarded as supernumeraries, and do scarcely any duty. The 
sight of this troop more astonished than pleased me. They appear to me like so many 
walking colossi; but nature seems to have been entirely occupied with giving them 
an uncommon stature, for they have little proportion of figure, being for the most part 
either ugly, bow-legged, or ill-made in some other part of their bodies, so that the 
regiment in general is more marvellous than fine. . . . 

Never did I find myself so diminutive as in the midst of these devout giants ! When- 
ever they stood up for prayer, I thought myself a pygmy! I was obliged to hold my 
head back to see their faces. Both soldiers and officers attended the service with 
great decency and devotion ; but as for myself, I was distracted by the novelty of the 
sight, and by the reflections which I could not help making. To me the church was a 
grand cabinet, where some famous monarch had brought together a most extraordinary 
collection of men of the tallest stature from the four corners of the earth. Never since 
the deluge has there been a troop of warriors of so marvellous an appearance, of so 
extraordinary a stature, or who performed their exercise with so much dexterity. 


It is not surprising that the Grenadiers ‘‘ performed their 
exercise with dexterity.” They had little else to do. Beyond 
their drill their only duties were to mount guard at the palace, 
to put in an appearance at State functions, and to take part 
in the annual review of the army—for which they received 
extra pay. Once during the lifetime of this famous corps they 
actually spent a week under canvas. 

But Sergeant Frederick William had a passion for drill. 
As a boy he used to shirk his lessons, sneak off from Wiister- 
hausen, collect a squad of big peasants and drill them. When 
his father gave him an infantry regiment he substituted his 
big rustics for the small men he found in its ranks, and many 
a tall soldier was hidden away in a hay-loft when the King, who 
disliked Frederick’s “‘ game of soldiers,’ came to Wiisterhausen. 

As Colonel of his Grenadiers he superintended their drills, 
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and his cane was active. Hence the men soon learned to move 
like machines. Even the regimental mascot—a bear—knew 
the movements and words of command. Officers from other 
regiments were drilled with the Grenadiers. Potsdam became 
a kind of European Sandhurst. Cadets from every country 
joined the ranks. The Tsar in particular sent Frederick 
cadets whose military education he superintended for a fee 
of tall soldiers. Their instruction completed he made them a 
speech in which he told them to fear God, honour the Tsar, 
and send him big men when they became generals. 

But although they had little to do except drill, and their 
pay was good, they were an unhappy regiment, with more 
than one attempted mutiny and many an attempted desertion. 

And no wonder. Owing to the moat which Frederick made 
round the barracks the spot became dangerously unhealthy 
and scores of Grenadiers died of fever. The cemetery which 
Frederick enlarged for the reception of his dead Grenadiers 
came to be known as “the costliest plot of ground in the 
kingdom.” Nor was this all. The cruellest forms of punishment 
which Frederick could devise were used. For small offences 
the culprit was bastinadoed. Nipping the flesh with red-hot 
pincers, slitting the nose, cropping the ears, and making an 
offender run the gauntlet, were amongst the forms of torture 
used. Occasionally, as once when a Grenadier wishing to 
revenge himself on a superior officer shot a comrade instead, 
the offender was broken on the wheel. “TI should be in 
Paradise now,” a French writer makes the ghost of Frederick 
say, ‘“‘if it were not for the treatment of my great men.” 
Frederick’s cruelty was so notorious that on an occasion when 
Count Fleming of Saxony was travelling through Holland, 
the Dutch mistook him for the King of Prussia, and at every 
inn where he put up crowds gathered about the doors crying 
out, “ Right turn! Left turn! Twenty-five stripes!” 

Here we have an explanation of the reference of Curtius 
to the “ torrent of dangers” which attended the writing of 
his petition. The post was closely watched and the Grenadier 
who was caught using that channel for revealing things that 
were done in secret would meet with a sorry end. 

Suicide was common among them. “ This has been the 
fate of numbers,” writes Curtius. Others ran amuck. A young 
nobleman who had been pressed, begged for his discharge. 
It was refused. He rushed into the street and killed a child. 
Another murdered his landlord, and confessed that he had 
done so simply in order that he might be put out of his misery. 
To prevent mutiny Frederick took the precaution of quartering 
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half the regiment at Potsdam and half at Brandenburg. But 
an even greater difficulty in the way of success attending a 
mutiny lay in the variety of nationalities of which the regiment 
was made up. The Grenadiers could not act in unison since 
one half of the regiment could not understand the speech of 
the other half. 

More than once Frederick’s life was attempted. A shot 
was fired from the ranks one day when the King was drilling a 
battalion, and he was wounded in the shoulder. On another 
occasion, during a review, a soldier discharged his ramrod 
at the King, but hit an officer instead. 

In September, 1724, the King learned that twenty French- 
men had taken an oath either to escape or die in the attempt. 
Within half an hour of Frederick’s knowledge of the affair 
they were in irons. At his examination the ringleader “ stuck 
his hat on his head a la morbleu, stemmed his fist into his 
side, and swore that he could stand it no longer. He was 
heartily tired of his life, and the sooner the King had him 
hanged the better.” Afraid lest compliance with the man’s 
request should set a bad precedent Frederick was content with 
taking the man’s nose and ears from him, whilst the rest were 
ordered to run the gauntlet of their comrades’ belts. Six 
years later a more serious matter arose. Sixty or seventy men 
plotted to fire the town, slaughter the guard, and escape in the 
general tumult, but owing to the treachery of one of the con- 
spirators the design was discovered. The King, implacable 
with solitary offenders, usually adopted lenient measures 
when a number of his Grenadiers were concerned. Conse- 
quently in this case only the ringleader was hanged, after 
he had been pinched all over with red-hot pincers. A few lost 
their noses and ears, whilst others purchased a free pardon 
by running the gauntlet thirty-six times. 

Such were some of the “‘ Enormous and most Diabolical 
methods’ used by the Prussian monarch “to devest the 
tranquillity ’ of his giant slaves. No wonder Curtius and his 
eighteen companions, “‘ ruminating on their never-to-be-for- 
gotten liberty,’ would have “ shortened their days had not 
Hope intercepted” and suggested their letter of appeal to 
Viscount Torrington. But it is doubtful whether George II 
would have sent 100,000 men for the sake of nineteen English- 
men any more than for one. At all events he had not done so 
by 1740 when the regiment was disbanded. But we may hope 
that Curtius and his companions then found their way home 
again and that their bodies do not rest in that terrible giants’ 


graveyard at Potsdam. R. H. A. Corton, 
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In 1798, while Napoleon was dreaming of the conquest of 
India through his expedition to Egypt, a country clergyman 
with a taste for parallels published the only history of the 
English regicides. Mark Noble, the cleric in question, Rector 
of Barming in Kent, and domestic chaplain to the Earl of 
Leicester, had been bred to the law, but had sought a quieter 
living within the Anglican fold. He had already produced 
one work which remains a monument of embracing sweep, of 
assiduously collected gossip, of detailed inaccuracy, and 
shrewd portraits—his Memoirs of the Protectoral House of 
Cromwell. 

His Dedication is of a piece with the whole. It is 
addressed to the regicides of France. “‘ Gentlemen ”’ begins 
Noble ironically: ‘‘ You have copied the worst transaction 
recorded in our annals; and have the supreme infamy of 
having far exceeded those whose lives are here given. Pre- 
paratory to the murder of your own gracious sovereign, you 
printed the mock trial of our unhappy monarch. You will now 
also see, as a prelude to your own fate, that of King Charles I’s 
judges.” 

Noble, so the reader feels, is fascinated by his subjects, 
just as he had been by Cromwell, fascinated in the way which 
horror always produces. His reproofs are as reiterated as they 
are pious; but it is his curiosity which makes him readable 
after more than a hundred years. He was not insatiable, for 
he would seldom pursue a fact until he had finally nailed it, 
but his net was wide enough. His work enshrines stories and 
opinions valuable as much as an illumination of his own day 
as of those upon which he was engaged. 

Needless to say, public opinion in the late eighteenth 
century roundly condemned the men who had put their 
King Charles to death. The time was yet to come when the 
act would find learned justifiers ; while in our own day, we 
have seen scholarly opinion again swing slowly round in the 
King’s favour. 

Yet when the regicides are considered, one fact about 
them must always have stood clear: in the main they were 
brave men. They had the courage not merely to pass an 
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illegal sentence, but to set their hand and seal upon their 
work. They did not represent the people; and their court, 
formed at the order of a purged Parliament, was no centre of 
justice ; nor was President Bradshaw a lawyer of high skill 
or eminence. This they knew; but they also saw no other 
way of settling the government. They were called murderers 
eleven years later, but theirs was no hole-and-corner butchery. 
Other English kings had been dealt darker and crueler deaths 
than that which Charles met so calmly in 1649. Indeed the 
physical aspect of his martyrdom pales before the barbarous 
sentence passed upon his judges, the details of which are 
unprintable. 


Thousands walk the world to-day bearing in their veins 
the blood of regicides, for no less than fifty-nine signed their 
names beneath the warrant for the King’s execution, many 
of them family men. Their after fate was so divergent that 
it is surprising it has caused so little research. It varied 
almost as much as their characters, their breeding and their 
position in the State. It ranged from the bloody execution 
which overtook a handful of their number, through varying 
terms of disgrace and imprisonment to the honour enjoyed 
by Dick Ingoldsby. This man, a dashing soldier, swore that 
his hand had been forced by Cromwell. He further pleaded his 
activity against Lambert, whose rising he had suppressed 
at Daventry by Monck’s orders, shortly before the King’s 
return. He was given the Knighthood of the Bath at Charles 
the Second’s coronation, and lived as the respected Member 
for Aylesbury until the last year of his new master’s reign. 


Ingoldsby had singular luck. Richard Cromwell said that 
though he could neither pray nor preach, he preferred him to 
all his other councillors. His very lightness of demeanour 
was probably his salvation. But others were of sterner stuff. 
Those who brought no repentance to their trial could expect 
no mercy. Meekness saved several from the gallows: friends 
at Court saved others. One, Haselrig, excepted from pardon 
though not a signatory, had his life preserved for twopence. 
He enclosed it in a letter to Monck from the Tower which is 
still extant, reminding him of an earlier joking promise. He 
was spared only to die of illness a month or so later, still 
confined. 

There was, in truth, little reason in the whole matter of 
punishment, though a verbatim report of the proceedings 
at the trial shows that there was at least a formal effort to be 
fair, during sessions at which drama, execration and pathos 
are strangely mingled. But no stronger word than formal is 
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permissible. The prisoners were granted no counsel. They 
defended themselves like rats in a corner. There is only one 
sentence in the whole report which breathes a spirit of pity, 
““T beseech you, my Lords,” said the puritan Earl of Man. 
chester, ‘let us go some other way to work.” Not the 
slightest notice was taken of this remark. Harrison, in whose 
defence the Earl had uttered it, was soon condemned. 


The Act of Oblivion of 1660 covered all whom Parliament 
did not except, and in the resurgent flood of royalism several 
old scores were wiped off. One sufferer whose name does not 
appear on the warrant was Hugh Peters, a fanatic revolu- 
tionary preacher ‘“‘ the most infamous reptile,” says Noble, 
“that ever pretended to be a preacher of the Gospel”; 
another, though dying later, and in differing circumstances, 
was that able political visionary, Sir Henry Vane. There was 
also the sad case of the gallant Colonel Hacker, charged with 
the actual business on the scaffold, an executive obeying 
orders when others quailed. He seemed unable to assume the 
necessary penitence; made no formal defence and, alas, 
received no mercy. Of all concerned with the deed his fate 
must seem most hard. “ Truly, my Lord,” he said at his 
trial, “‘I have no more to say for myself but that I was a 
soldier and under command, and what I did was by that 
Commission you have read.” It must have added to his hurt 
that Colonels Huncks and Thomlinson, fellow guardians, gave 
evidence against him, going free themselves, as did Colonel 
Phayre, who was lucky enough to have married a daughter 
of Sir Thomas Herbert, Charles’s personal attendant. 

Eleven years is a long time to carry the memory of details : 
and it was largely details which counted in the post-Restora- 
tion trials. On the whole it may be said that the butchery 
was small. Charles the Second was, in truth, a more tolerant 
and understanding man than his nobler father. It is always 
remembered against him that the corpses of Cromwell, 
Bradshaw and others were rudely hauled from their graves, 
but, however macabre, it is surely better to execute revenge 
upon a dead than a living man. 

Of the fifteen signatories who died before the Restoration 
not all were disturbed in their graves. Six of the remaining 
forty-four were executed and one, Livesey, was murdered in 
Holland in 1660. Three more, Barkstead, Okey and Corbet, 
were extradited and done to death in 1662. Lisle was mur- 
dered at Lausanne in 1664; and in the same year Hewson 
died of starvation at Rouen. Lisle’s death found a horrid 
echo many years later, when his widow, Alice, came before 
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Judge Jefferies for sheltering some victims of Monmouth’s 
rebellion. She was beheaded at Winchester in 1685, victim 
of as brutal a death as ever a judge contrived. She harboured 
the men quite innocent of the character of their offence ; 
and had he had his way Jefferies would have burnt her at 
the stake. 

John Cook, the King’s prosecutor, was tried with the 
main batch, as were two officers of the court, Axtel and 
Hacker. From his known opinions Axtel’s name might well 
have been upon the warrant, but he pleaded with much 
justice that there were men on the bench before him loaded 
with as much crime. Cook, the professional lawyer, displayed 
a wonderful defensive barrage of words, though they were 
useless. Sir Hardress Waller, taking a leap in the dark, 
= guilty, and was allowed to remain in prison until his 
death. 

Thomas Harrison, the first regicide to die (on October 13, 
1660), was a good soldier and an ardent fifth-monarchy 
man. It was not long before Venner, a wine-cooper, led these 
same fifth-monarchists to a serious insurrection in the City 
of London, and authority already had reason to be scared 
of them. Harrison comforted his wife by telling her he 
would “‘come again in three days.” John Carew, of the 
same persuasion, died with a similar optimism two days later. 

Next day followed John Cook and Hugh Peters. Cook 
was a sincere penitent. Peters a craven who died amid general 
contempt. He was a man who had, and deserved, few friends. 
The people knew him for “a snivelling preacher.” On 
October 17 died Thomas Scot, Gregory Clement, Adrian 
Scroop and John Jones. Scot had at one time been wholly 
unrepentant, and wished no better epitaph than that he 
“had a hand and a heart in the execution of Charles Stuart.” 
He declared this in Parliament, shortly before the return 
of the monarchy. It is not difficult to respect him. 

Clement, penitent, prayed for the reigning King, as did 
Scroop and Jones, who had married Cromwell’s sister. Scroop 
was much pitied “as in regard he was a comely person.” 
He was of good family, indeed, as Noble records, the head 
of it, Sir Gervase Scroop, fought with the royalists at Edge- 
hill, and was wounded in sixteen places. 

Many judges, fleeing the country, altogether escaped 
retribution. Three, Whalley—cousin to Cromwell—Gosse 
and Dixwell, discovered a kinder haven in New England 
than in old, the first two sailing at the last moment possible 
on a ship well named the Prudent Mary. In 1794 they found 
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a biographer in Ezra Stiles, President of Yale, who published 
a long account of their escape, life and death. Whalley and 
Gosse in particular had many adventures, living for some time 
as troglodytes, while Dixwell lasted in comparative peace 
to 1689, just missing the arrival of news of the English 
revolution. Others died in prison, among them the lecherous 
Henry Martin “ with food in his mouth,” says Noble, “ in 
1681, and in the seventy-eighth year of his age.” He was 
lodged in Chepstow Castle some twenty years, and there is a 
story told of him that he was used to rest in a cottage on his 
daily exercise, a privilege he forfeited when its owner asked 
him if he yet repented, and was given a stout denial. 

Greatest of all escaping regicides was Edmund Ludlow. 
If not an amiable character, he was at once forcible and 
enterprising. Like many of his colleagues, he disapproved 
as much of Cromwell as of Charles, and at the Restoration, 
reckoning nothing of the promise of princes, fled to Switzer. 
land, in whose austere mountains he found a refuge which 
lasted over thirty years. He is buried at Vevey, where he 
died in 1692. 

Like other retired soldiers before and since, he wrote his 
memoirs. These, though strongly coloured, are one of the 
most valuable source-books of their age: and their spirit 
breathes neither meekness nor repentance. Having seen the 
death of Charles II and the exile of his brother James, 
Ludlow, thinking that old scores must be now surely forgotten, 
appeared in the fleet of William of Orange to assist in the 
siege of Londonderry. William, though he had little kindness 
for the memory of Charles the First, could not stomach the 
appearance of a regicide. He sent him a message to return, 
or he would be seized. 

With his stern spirit passed the last of those who killed 
their King. 


OLIVER WARNER. 
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A NEW PARLOUR GAME 


“THOU HAST HID THESE THINGS FROM THE WISE AND PRUDENT, 
AND HAST REVEALED THEM UNTO BABES.’ —Matt. 11. 25.] 


EXPERIMENT to see if CHILDREN Can UNDERSTAND MONEY. 


Required :—Some children from ten to fifteen. A grown-up 
to conduct and prompt. Letters and figures like those used 
in Word Making and Taking. Six match-boxes. Six small 
sticks of different lengths. Six small marketable articles on 
a tray. 

1.—Show the children some object, say a pen. Tell them 
to make the word for it in letters. Draw the distinction 
between the pen and the word. Show that the pen is for writing 
but the word is to give a message. 


2.—Give out the match-boxes. Say they represent houses. 
Tell the children to name them—‘‘Ivy Cot,” ete. Ask 
“What are the names for?”’ Answer: “To let one know 
whose house is which.”” Show that the names are a message. 


3.—Have the houses arranged in a row, and say that, 
as such names are too clumsy for a long street, you want 
them numbered. Give the cardboard numbers. The children 
will choose a house to be Number One (so defining “ one ” 
in their scale) and the other houses will get their numbers 
in order. Show that the houses are now named with numbers 
instead of the other names, which shows that numbers are 
messages and therefore words. The numbers inform the 
postman and other callers. 


“Tvy Cot” “The Beeches Rosetree ”’ 
1. 2. 3. 


_ 4.— Give out the sticks. First tell them to arrange them 
in order of their length. Then say you want them numbered, 
not in the order of their length like the houses were numbered, 
but numbered to show how the sticks vary in length. The 
children may only use plain numbers, and may not use the 
words “inch ”’ or “ foot’ from the Table of Long Measure. 
They will soon take the shortest stick to define ‘‘ one” in 
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the new scale, and then by comparison number the othe 
sticks. 


Stic Stick Stick 

1}. 24. 
These numbers label each stick with a message about its 
relative length, and the meaning of the message is derived 


from the length of the stick which has been chosen to define 
** one.” 


As the children will know what an inch is, make the 
point that if inches had been used, it would show that an 
inch is a number, and that its purpose is also to give a 
message. 


5.—Produce the tray of small articles. Select one child 
only to arrange the things in the order of their value. The 
result will be this child’s estimate of the order of their value, 
There can be only one child in this step, because exchange. 
value is a matter of opinion, and it would upset the simplicity 
of the experiment to have conflicting estimates. Now tell 
the child to number the things to show how much their 
values vary. After a little hesitation the least-valued article 
will be chosen to define “ one ”’ in this scale of values, and 
from that the other articles will get their numbers according 
to the child’s estimate. The things on the tray are now named 
in figures which carry a message about their relative value. 
In a simple way they are priced, which shows that prices are 
names for relative market value. (N.B.—Do not tell the 
children yet that they have discovered money, as they have, 
though they will not realise it.) 


Match-box. Fountain pen. Watch. 
90. 480. 


6.—Now for a little reasoning in which all the children 
can join. If it has been possible to number six things in this 
way, it would be equally possible to have numbered a great 
many more. The way to go to work would be the same. The 
first step is to select something to define ‘‘ one ”’ in the scale, 
so as to give the numbers a meaning, and then the other 
things are numbered from that. ‘‘ Now, Children! Here 
is a question to test your intelligence. What sort of thing 
would you choose to define ‘one’ in your scale if you had 
to set about pricing every single thing that is bought and sold 
in world trade?” ... Dead silence! A little prompting 
may be needed. It will, however, be found that a little 
patience will draw the following replies :—Because the 
object of the numbers is to give information, every precaution 
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ible should be taken to make sure that they will be under- 
stood. Therefore (a) the definition chosen must be something 
that is always the same and does not alter or perish. Wheat 
or potatoes would be unsuitable because they are of different 
kinds and they go bad. (6) It must be something very well 
known, because to use, as illustration, something unknown 
gives no information. (c) As it will be convenient sometimes 
to use duplicate pieces of the defining substance to represent 
the number and so simplify buying and selling, it ought to be 
as valuable as possible for its weight, so that the tokens may 
not be too clumsy to carry about. 

Thus, a, 6 and c give us three eliminating sieves, for 
sifting out things that would be unsuitable to use as a 
definition. 

7.—Apply the sieves! The first takes out pretty well 
everything except hard metals and precious stones. Jewels 
would not be available for identical tokens so they go, too. 
The second sieve only leaves very few things remaining, such 
as lead, iron, copper, silver and gold. The third sieve selects 
gold. 
If, then, the children choose gold to define their scale of 
price numbers, they have DISCOVERED the GOLD STANDARD. 
Q.E.D. 


The Gold Standard Scale of Numbers 


123.27447 
grains 
standard Match- Fountain- 
gold. box. pen. Watch. 
1 90 2 
240 240 
£1 ld. 7/6 £2 
* * 


CONCLUSIONS FOR THE WISE AND PRUDENT 

It seems evident that the Gold Standard (for money, 
not for value) arose, not from the intelligence of Homo 
Sapiens, but from sheer inevitability. As for Homo Sapiens, 
he did not know what it was when it had come. Why didn’t 
he? Let us attempt an explanation. We know that as 
THE TWIG IS BENT, THE TREE GROWS. So, perhaps, one 
little fact mislearned in childhood may have led to serious 
aaa It may be affecting a whole civilized 
epoch. 

When a child is taught that twice two make four, it 
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naturally pictures “four ’’ as a thing. If children were only 
taught that four is the word for twice two, then they would 
always know that numbers are words. Experiment yij 
show that, once a child knows that numbers are words 
it is easy for him to see that “a yard” is the word for the 
distance between the two gold pegs in the standard yard, 
After that, all the tables of weight and measure are taken ag 
words. 


The Money Table, like the other tables, is also a string of 
words. We use these money-words—or, at least, we try to 
use them—to convey messages about the amounts of this and 
that we may want to exchange. Just as the words in the 
Tables of Avoirdupois and Long Measure are extra words 
we can use in giving messages about weight and length, 
so the words in the Money Table are for messages about market 
conditions. Now the information giving efficiency in any 
message depends on there being an unmistakable meaning 
and definition for the words used. In every other table, 
bar the Money Table as it is now, we have such a definition 
for the scales of numbers used. Indeed, before Britain 
abandoned the Gold Standard, English money was clearly 
defined by the Bank Act of 1844, and then had a definite 
meaning. All over the world men gave the words pound, 
shilling and penny the same and only meaning, and that 
was the temporarily ruling exchange-value of such weights 
of gold as were defined in the Bank Act. Words only receive 
their meaning in the process of evolving speech, and words 
are still words whether they are spoken and written, or repre- 
sented in any other way. For example, a coin is a word. 
Not to realize this is a case of failing to recognize a number 
when we see it. Surely those who were responsible for aban- 
doning the Gold Standard must have failed to recognize 
that the sovereign was a word, but thought of it as a gold 
piece, when the gold coin was only the representative symbol. 

In conclusion we are justified in saying that when the 
definition of our money was recognized and understood, then 
the words in our Money Table provided a perfect message- 


carrying vocabulary for trade negotiations in every quarter) 


of the habitable globe. But in 1914 we lost it—nay, the 
human race lost it—because, it seems, no one realized that it 
was a language that was being destroyed. By abandoning 
the Gold Standard, commercial language was turned into 
a meaningless babel, so that since then traders have been 
trying to carry on with a form of speech which changes the 
meaning of its words from day to day. Was ever a crocodile 
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so expensively fed ! It is a moderate statement to say that 


ly everyone now realizes that the money clauses in the Versailles 
id Treaty were just so much nonsense. Naturally! When there 
“4 was no longer any intelligible speech in which to talk of money 
hy matters in. The most serious thing of all is that this babel- 

©} ation of money has removed the only language medium in 


nd which nations might agree amicably over the division of the 
and fishes, and so has made a durable peace much 


harder to attain. 
j 
G. C. NEvILE.* 


” August, 1938, and 


* Previous articles: “The Tyranny of a Word, 
“Money in a Nutshell,” April, 1939. 
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WHEN YELLOW LEAVES.... 


Ont of the pleasures of good reading is the frequent discovery 
of something finely said upon a familiar subject. Poets 
especially have a mission to express for us what we feel; 
and when a line leaps up which exactly describes some mood 
or aspect of nature, that is a line for which the observant of 
such things have been waiting. Many have written of 
autumn ; but possibly none has put better than Bryant the 
peculiar serenity of a fine day in early October when the su 
Pours out on the fair earth his quiet smile, 
The sweetest of the year. 

We seem to see that gentle, golden glow upon moist green 
meadows, on the red stems of hilltop pines, on yellowing 
copses and belts of bronzing beech. Ploughland and pasture 
lie placid after the accomplishment of their growth and 
fruition. The competitive struggle of wild vegetation is 
over; by hedge and ditch the hosts of self-assertive things 
which reared and climbed and struggled are withering and 
falling back. The expansion of sun-seeking foliage has 
ceased ; and the turn of nature’s tide of growth is marked by 
a cheerful calm of transient beauty. 

It is a morning with mist overlying the undulating meadows. 
The sun, just risen, sends long, level beams through the 
white mass of vapour rolling above the grass, lacing it with 
shadows of boles and boughs. A group of elms stands half- 
submerged. Only their tops are visible; and the sunshine 
upon the thin canopies of yellow leaves makes the scene 
delicate and fairyland. Upon higher ground, the rarefied 
haze is azure blue ; above it the beeches lift, like a signal of 
defiance, their crests of fire. In clear upper air, the late 
moon shines silver-white upon the sky’s pale blue. 

The behaviour of a ground mist reveals graphically the 
intricate movements of the air. The morning is what we 
describe as still; yet that vaporous deposit of night-cold is 
in a state of constant change, drifting slowly along, bulging 
heavily upward, or puffing out here and there into streamers. 
You may be standing upon a spot clear to the red sun, when 
an eddying air-current drives forward a bank of fog. A wall 
of white surrounds you, blotting out the landscape, but 
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leaving you within a clear circular patch, the interior of an 
aerial whirlpool. In another moment you are enveloped ; 
the oasis has passed on amid the general drift, no doubt soon 
to be pressed out of existence. The trees drip profusely from 
beads of moisture condensed upon branches and sprays. A 
tree beside a pond must help considerably in keeping it full ; 
whether the thorns and other trees which frequently overhang 
cattle-ponds on heights of the downs are there by accident 
or design, they serve a useful purpose. 

The day clears, and the sun’s bright beams touch the 
wood beyond the meadows, revealing splendidly its trans- 
formation from the massive and monotonous green of high 
summer. Its outskirts appear no longer an even line ; amid 
the new variety of hue, each tree stands out clearly from its 
neighbour, contributing to a picturesque and irregular bushi- 
ness, with clear-cut brilliance upon foremost boughs, and 
deep shadows within. Because everywhere colours are 
changed, the wide familiar landscape before our eyes is a 
land of new and different features and groupings. 

The height of October’s pageantry, in its day or week, 
always surprises as by a transformation suddenly accom- 
plished. Yet hints and beginnings of its splendours came 
many weeks before : 

Autumn laying here and there 
A fiery finger on the leaves. 


Virginia creeper on garden fences and trellises suddenly 
turned to flame-colour ; elms capriciously patched with yellow 
amid their green ; hawthorns standing in meadows flushed to 
a dull crimson ; brambles flecked with red and gold. Then 
change proceeds more largely. Oaks go through every stage 
from yellow to brown ; sycamores and horse-chestnuts flaunt 
briefly their banners of red. . . . The birch, in its decline still 
graceful, seems for a time fuller than ever, so conspicuous 
is its rare tint of citron or russet. Autumn hues generally are 
of the quality we speak of as warm ; however bleak the day, 
they present to the eye, if not to thought, an aspect of cheer- 
fulness. Looking forth from the window on a lowering 
morning, when there seems a blackness in the very daylight, 
it is pleasant to catch sight of golden tops of elms. Despite 
the dense veiling of the sky, we must believe that the risen 
sun is shining. The greyness of November is redeemed in 
presence of a wood or beech. The splendid mass of burnished 
copper-colour fascinates by its bold contrast and brief-lived 
triumph. Along field-edges everywhere lead paths of gold 
beneath ubiquitous elms. 
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Along hedgerows there is varied and lesser prettiness, 
where the silvery down of traveller’s joy mingles with jp. 
numerable brighter colours. Hazel remains long green, dig. 
playing the brown and bleached-green of its hooded nuts, 
The wayfaring-tree is arrayed in olive-brown. Brambles noy 
are gaudily variegated, crimson, gold and green appearing on 
the same bush. Unlike the grown trees, which drop their 
dull green foliage without display, hedgerow ash sapli 
assume a tint of beetroot-crimson. Among mingled hues of 
honeysuckle, hedge-maple, sapling oaks and hawthorn, the 
curious mustard-yellow of briony is especially conspicuous, 
A hedge consisting only of hawthorn may show a remarkable 
range of colours—yellow-bronze, scarlet, and crimson. 4 
hedge of elm-brushwood aims at a single effect. The lane 
lined in summer with its thick rampart of green is now walled 
with vivid yellow. 


How splendid upon the brake-fern before it turns to a 
uniform brown, are those scattered touches of gold and 
vermilion ! Here and there is a casual splash of cream-white 
amid the varied transition. The final tint seems to depend 
upon situation. While in shady hollows it may become a 
dull and shabby brown, upon dry slopes where it has had its 
fill of summer sunshine, it preserves a cheerful light terra. 
cotta, and its delicate filigree is scarcely impaired. 


All too soon the hectic flush upon leaf-bearing things low 
and high dies down, and hedge, copse, and woods begin to 
thin. Every puff of breeze brings down its toll of dry and 
fluttering leaves ; and presently those serene days give way 
to wind, frost and rain coming to make final havoc. It seems 
a pitiable thing that all the stately trees of the wayside and 
the woods should thus be stripped and despoiled of that which, 
a few months before, they so carefully produced. Perhaps 
it was to counterbalance his thoroughly melancholy Ode to 
Autumn that Hood wrote, in lighter vein : 


Boughs are daily rifled 
By the gusty thieves ; 
And the book of Nature’s 

Getting short of leaves. 


The change, though gradual, proceeds unrelentingly ; and 
we must adjust our minds again to winter bareness. Even 


now there is a cheering sign. Looking more closely, we see \ 


that every stripped twig is furnished with plump buds, the 
promise of a new generation of leaves to come, in numbers 
exceeding those lost. And every tree has gained in strength 
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and stature from the seasonal output of vast surfaces of 
n. 

We hardly know the wood we frequented in June. These 
fantastically-tinted trees surely cannot be those which 
formerly cast a green shadow over the place, nor are these 
glades and slopes thickly carpeted with ruddiness the same 
ground over which summer undergrowth rioted. Different 
fairies or spirits of the beautiful, must haunt these changed 
and silent hollows, following the departure of song and 
flowers. And there has come a grotesque tribe of the vegetable 
world to flourish amid moist decay—the fungi, great and 
small; monstrous yellow protuberances from tree-trunks, 
umbrella-like curiosities dotting the débris of leaves and 
twigs which covers the ground. These hastily-growing 
oddities push irresistibly through the sodden layer, rising in 
balls of whitish colour, domes and cups of browns, yellows 
and reds, of texture papery, leathery or powdery, with outer 
surfaces slimy or dry. Quite elementary in structure, merely 
an aggregation of simple cells, they accomplish with deter- 
mined speed the work of producing millions of spores whereby 
to propagate their kind. The edible kinds smell wholesome 
and cleanly ; other and evil species look and smell wholly 
loathsome. Here is a patch of the brilliantly handsome fly- 
agaric, rearing up boldly a dome some six inches wide, smooth- 
skinned, and of orange colour merging toward the apex into 
bright scarlet. Some have been trodden down ; and immedi- 
ately upon their flesh another parasitic growth has taken 
footing ; they are covered with mould—an illustration of the 
ubiquity of the spores of this growth so inconvenient in the 
larder or the garden, but which nevertheless serves the good 
purpose of decomposing animal and vegetable refuse into 
simpler substances which become food for ordinary vegetation. 
By many processes, throughout the woods, the decay of 
autumn is being changed into the means of life. 


After the gritty treading of the high road, your footsteps 
upon grass are solemnly dumb, but in the woods there is a 
cheery accompaniment of crackling and rustling, as at each 
step you stir and push away loosely-strewn crisp leaves, and 
trample upon acorns thickly dropped in nature’s splendidly 
wasteful way. Small chance has any of these to become an 
oak tree, unless it somehow gets conveyed further from the 


} parent. This need points to the advantage which acorns, 


beech-mast and nuts in general possess, in having tough 
rinds or hard shells. The squirrel, jay, or nut-hatch, who 
comes for his food, finds that the opening takes time ; so, 
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because of the keen competition, he removes his prize to , 
quiet place for negotiation. Thus the nuts get widely dig. 
persed, and those dropped on the way have their chance of 
growth. Jays and squirrels are especially useful as tree. 
planters. Their habit is to bury great numbers of acorns jy 
different spots; and many of these hidden stores are fo. 
gotten. The trees which produce soft berries as an entice. 
ment to birds, arrange for their sowing by making the seeds 
impossible of digestion. The nut-bearers, by comparison, 
seem, on first thoughts, to be suicidal in making the entire 
seed edible ; yet their purpose is accomplished by the surplus 
which survives in dispersal by birds and animals. The 
drooping twigs of the larches are bare and light-brown; 
beneath the trees the strewing is of fibrous gold. The tint 
of the bare birch-copse is here a warm red-brown, amid which 
the silver boles rise up more beautifully than ever. Every. 
where new vistas extend through the greater openness. The 


low, striding sun gleams across the glades, tracing upon the | 


golden floor clear shadows of boles and stripped boughs. It 
seems a good and wholesome thing that the woodlands 
should have their season of openness to air and light, be less 
shut off from the spaciousness of the wide country. Below 
some beech-covered hillside almost too sombrely shaded in 
summer, there lies an extended prospect of misty valley, 
with here and there a village spire rising clear and grey amid 
a group of naked elms. 

The universal scattering of the foliage is certainly pic- 
turesque. Into every sheltered place withered leaves are 
drifted, in hollows and ditches, and caught among wayside 
brambles. The wind whirls them along the road in countless 
hordes, a mixed and helpless flight of spent things. Yet, 
unresisting as they are, they still have character. The flat 
and heavy sorts rise dully and fall inert. Crisp, curled ones 
take gay leaps and flights into the air ; small ones race along 
in sociable flocks, mingling like a swarm of flies. Some defy 
rotting dampness for a long while, and will have many an 
airy trip before they find a final resting-place. The exposed 
drifts are continually astir, turning up a varied assortment of 
dull or pretty things of brown, crimson, yellow, or grey— 


the strewings of a dozen species. While you watch, handfuls 
rise again to join the passing procession. There is animation 
in the scurrying scene, and a noble accompaniment of roaring 
in bare boughs, the boisterous voice of the wild west wind. 


JOHN COGHLAN. 
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OBSERVATION AND APPLICATION 


Or our domestic amenities one of the most vulnerable to 
Winter’s onslaught is the water supply in general and the 
outside cistern in particular. When, in 1938, we moved 
into a small and exceedingly badly built—though elderly— 
house we failed to realise that plumbers, with an eye to the 


- main chance, leave most of their work unprotected against 


frost. So, that Christmas, when Jack Frost leaped upon 
us like a tiger, our water supply was cut off in a night and 
our hot-water storage cylinder burst, to the great detriment 
of the linen cupboard which enjoyed its warmth, and the 
pantry below. 

To middle-class people with ingrained habits of cleanliness 
the loss of water in 1938 was a catastrophe. To-day the loss 
of all social services and the upper floors as well, so long as 
the basement remains intact, is a matter for congratulation, 
but that is beside the point. Having been bitten in 1938 I 
determined that it should not occur in 1939, and it is here 
that observation and application come into the picture. 

It is an axiom of science that hot air rises and it is also 
accepted that what goes up, be it barrage or tobacco smoke, 
must come down again, from which we derive the word 
circulation. It was our water circulation which had failed 
us. It would no doubt have been possible by insinuating 
my fifteen odd stone beneath the rafters and grovelling in the 
dust of generations along the attic floor joists to have lagged 
with expensive material most of the accumulation of pipes 
which lead to and from the modern supply cistern, but, since 
the plumber had gone out of his way to make such protection 
almost impossible, the idea was given up and it was decided 
to apply Controlled Heating to the whole caboodle. 

Controlled Heating is an invention of my own which 
sounds frightfully grand and scientific and one would expect 
to find it associated with Kingsway, marble tiles, mahogany 
doors and the suave young man in morning coats who go 
with that type of high finance which trades on the credulity 
of the masses. Actually, my system consisted of laying a 
very large, threadbare and utterly useless carpet over all the 
visible pipes, bringing the one end well up to the side of the 
cistern where the ball-cock floated, providing, in effect, a 
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tent. At the lowest accessible point beneath the cover; 
protected from direct contact by a sheet of galvanised iron, 
I placed one of the large-sized, flat, gauze-covered lamp, 
which are used to set beneath motor-cars to protect thei 
vitals from winter chills. 

This lamp holds about a gallon of paraffin and burns for 
two weeks without attention. While it would serve no useful 
purpose under the attic tiles under the confines of the carpet, 
it provided an atmosphere of genial warmth, the heated air 
rose to the highest point—the vulnerable ball-cock, cooled 
and descended among the pipes to return to the lamp fora 
fresh warm up. 

On the same principle it was found that a small-sized 
motor lamp, as hung in the bonnet of a car, could be sl 
below the cistern of the outside lavatory, the cistern being 
covered top and sides with a piece of stout brown paper, 
whose purpose was to collect and confine the rising current 
of warm air from the lamp. Incidentally, since cisterns spring 
from miles of exposed pipe, it was found simple to lag these 
with a newspaper tied over the pipe, each section bein 
pushed into position as required. Outside bath and basin 
waste pipes so treated and topped with old linoleum neatly 
wired into place, gave complete protection. 

I take credit (but, alas! no cash) for the controlled heat 
idea, and it should have many applications. We know that 
fruit and potatoes and other storable vegetables have a high 
water content and so are liable to freeze and need protection. 
Last year the protection given was in many cases quite 
inadequate, but, provided one makes a pile of boxes of fruit 
or other storable commodities in the centre of an outside 
building of any size and degree of chilliness and covers the 
whole pile with a rick sheet, a safety lamp using a gallon of 
paraffin in two weeks will keep the air beneath the sheet well 
and truly above a damaging low temperature. So, in a bam 
where the roof is dim with the obscurity of great height, 
tons of apples or potatoes, stored on the floor in the usual 
heap with a covering of straw, can be protected against zero 
temperatures by forming with battens and rick sheets a shallow 


air space above all which can be warmed with one, two or | 


more of the safety lamps. Cold storage preserves millions 
of tons of produce in the summer ; controlled heating could 
have saved many thousands of tons of food last winter. 
It may all sound very amateurish but if you come to 
think of it Science is merely the application of observation. 


RAYMOND 
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MY NEBUCHADNEZZAR LUNCHEON 


A Rare Wark-TIME MENU 


“Witt you bravely accept a war quick-luncheon a la 
Nebuchadnezzar ? Other journalists are, perhaps, running 
greater risks at the front.” This challenging invitation was 
the response I received early in 1918 to a request for an 
interview. At the time I happened to be the London 
correspondent of the New York Evening Post, and it had 
occurred to me that a talk with Dr. Louis W. Sambon would 
interest my American readers. I had somehow heard of him 
as a man of science who had some extraordinary ideas about 
the possibility of mitigating the war-time food shortage by 
utilizing the nutritive properties of material commonly 
neglected. An interviewer always welcomes a proposal from 
his intended victim that they should meet at a meal, for, 
whatever the topic, its discussion is likely to be better worth 
recording when it proceeds in this informal setting. In this 
instance, the lunch itself was an essential part of the interview, 
for it was planned as an object-lesson to illustrate the sound- 
ness of the arguments that my host intended to press upon 
my attention. 

We met, of course, at Dr. Sambon’s own house, for no 
professional caterer would have been capable of providing 
the menu he set before me. My host, aided by his wife, 
was caterer and chef also. We began with a salad, of which 
the main ingredient was water chestnuts, with egg and 
lettuce added. It proved to be a real delicacy, eaten raw 
in slices resembling in appearance, though not in taste, a 
sliced banana. I was told that the water chestnut was a 
familiar article of food in some parts of Europe and could 


easily be produced in large quantities in flooded areas like 
_ the Norfolk Broads. The next dish was an equally satis- 


factory Chinese omelette, whose principal item was the 
bamboo—that wonderful plant which the Oriental can turn 


_ toa greater variety of uses than anything else under the sun. 


At this point my host paid a glowing tribute to the Chinese 
genius for the preservation of all kinds of food. The China- 
man, he said, being exposed to severe famines, with great 
difficulty of communication owing to lack of decent roads, 
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had been impelled by his own needs to turn every scrap of 
edible matter to good account. 


The third dish was served in tangled masses of lo 
spaghetti-like strips. It consisted mainly of clover, with 
the addition of a little flour and other things that would 
suggest themselves to any expert cook. In taste it reminded 
me of string beans, but was far more tender and palatable, 
This illustrated one of Dr. Sambon’s favourite doctrines— 
that almost everything edible by cattle is fit for man to eat 
also. He protested against our habitual waste not only of 
clover but of immense quantities of grasses and other forage 
foods which, if properly prepared, would be worthy of a 
king’s table. We then came to a delicious jelly and an 
equally appetising blancmange, each made out of seaweed, 
“Is not the gelatine of the seaweed,” I was asked, “ far 
preferable to the gelatine of the grocer’s packets?” I was 
able to agree, without the least hesitation. I was further 
reminded that seaweed contained a considerable proportion 
of iodine, which would make it of special service in the dieting 
of invalids who needed that element. With my seaweed jelly 
I munched a biscuit made of the seeds of the sunflower, 
which, my encyclopedia informs me, “ provide an excellent 
nourishment for poultry and for cage-birds.” I am no 
chicken or canary, but transmigration into a feathered 
creature would be robbed of one of its disabilities if one 
could. be assured of such fare. The meal was to have been 
ended with acorn coffee, but my host’s stock of acorns 
happened to have run out, and he apologised for setting 
before me a cup of the everyday kind you can get at a Lyons 
or an ABC. 


A freak luncheon, you will say. But the host himself 
was no crank. Dr. Sambon, an Italian by birth, was a 
leading authority on tropical diseases, whose contributions 
to the world’s knowledge of that subject find honourable 
mention in the Encyclopedia Britannica. It was he who 
conducted in 1900 a famous experiment which helped to prove 
the connection between mosquitoes and malaria. In company 


with a medical colleague he passed the most dangerous season | 
of the year in one of the most deadly districts of the Roman 
Campagna, with the one precaution of remaining between | 
sunset and sunrise within the shelter of a mosquito-proof hut. | 


His investigation of plagues and other epidemics led him to 
study the history of famines and the means adopted to 
relieve them. While visiting the West Indies on one of his 
anti-pellagra inquiries, he was struck by the local waste of 
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good food resources. The islands were lamenting the decay 
of their sugar industry, but ignored their opportunities of 
starting other remunerative industries to take its place. He 
was entertained, for instance, at a club where there was set 
before him a most palatable dish of flying fish. It occurred 
to him that this delicacy might easily be made a source of 
profit by being canned on a large scale. 

This West Indian visit led Dr. Sambon to give more and 
more consideration to problems of food supply, and when the 
last war broke out he turned his attention to the food sub- 
stitutes available in the United Kingdom. Of his experiments 
in this direction my Nebuchadnezzar luncheon was a by- 
product. As we discussed this unusual meal, he expressed 
to me his conviction that scores of English plants, now 
neglected or given only to cattle, could be profitably utilised 
—nettles, the stem of the great cat’s tail, hop tops, birch bark, 
milk and cotton thistles, rampion, couch grass, mountain-ash 
berries, rose hips, dandelion and elder tops, samphire, and 
soon. Many plants, too, that are poisonous in their natural 
state might easily be turned into wholesome foods by processes 
that eliminate the poison, as is done in the West Indies with 
the cassava. And the sea had a vast quantity to give us. He 
mentioned particularly the porpoise, so abundant around our 
coasts. It was easily shot and provided a most satisfactory dish. 

Dr. Sambon’s propaganda for the utilization of our 
neglected food resources had little effect during the war of 
1914-18. He attempted to interest the Ministry of Food in 
the subject, but could make no impression on the official mind. 
He died in 1931, so his voice is silent at a time when the need 
for his practical philosophy is greater than ever. But the 
value of his experiments in food economy remains unimpaired 
by the lapse of years. And there is one incidental suggestion 
he made to me which deserves particular attention to-day. 
He urged that the big preserving firms, which were just then 
running on short time owing to their lack of their accustomed 
material, should be encouraged by the Government to apply 
their extensive and elaborate machinery and the skill of their 
trained workers to the production of the neglected foods 
whose practicability and usefulness had been demonstrated 
by this luncheon. These firms, Dr. Sambon added, could 
then supply large stocks in jars both to the provision dealers 
and to the managers of the public kitchens, thus reducing the 
consumption of fuel and saving much time and labour. 

What does Lord Woolton think about it ? 


H. W. Horwi.u. 
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SCOTTISH NOTES 


RETROSPECT AND PROSPECT 


OnE of the disagreeable facts which emerges on a review of 
the first year of the present war is the apparent stability of 
the totalitarian Governments compared with that of their 
opponents. A year ago an impartial enquirer would have 
gathered from the jejune little snippets of refined English 
which were then, as now, the Ministry of Information’s sole 
contribution to human thought, that the downfall of Hitler 
and his gang was imminent, not through the actings of their 
foes, but as a result of internal dissension. To-day, apart 
from the fact that Hitler and Mussolini have each found it 
convenient to murder an inconvenient general, not a single 
prominent member of the Nazi or Fascist hierarchy has 
fallen from his place, but where are the democratic Govern- 
ments of Europe? Totalitarianism—ugly word for an ugly 
thing—has proved in Russia, Italy and Germany to be the 
most stable form of government in the modern world. 
Things are, of course, made easier for the man in possession 
when he takes advantage of his position to disarm and torture 
any possible opponents, but realisation of the broad 
unpleasant fact is the first step to solution of the problem. 
At least we are rid of those counsellors who told us that 
Hitler was a bluffer, and that we were much better prepared 
for this war than the last. Another salutary reflection after 
a year of war is provided by considering how our outlook is 
apparently regarded by neutrals. At the time of writing 
these notes Rumania was practically in the war against us 
as a vassal State of Germany ; Greece, fearful of a worse fate, 
seemed to be on the point of renouncing the British guarantee 
and throwing in her lot with the Axis ; Spain’s intervention 
on the other side seemed to be only a question of time ; and 
a thieves’ pact had been concluded between Germany, Italy 
and Japan. Only in the United States did Gallup polls 
disclose that the percentage of those who believed that Britain 
might win had soared from 32 per cent. in July to 43 per 
cent. in October. It is very kind of them. But against the 
view of all these doubters the broad fact remained that the 
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Germans were not within sight of the air mastery which is 
a prerequisite to invasion. The German time-tables were 
all astray, and the repeated promises of a lightning war were 
obviously not to be fulfilled. The Fiihrer in his last recorded 
public utterance renewed his promises to invade Britain, 
saying that people in this country who were curious would 
be glad to know that he was coming when it suited him, but 
come he would. Two of our associated Scottish papers 
rendered the word “curious” as “cautious,” thereby 
performing the difficult feat of making greater nonsense out 
of Hitler’s utterances than he can do himself. 


RESHUFFLE 

The Dakar fiasco would in any other circumstances have 
been used as a pretext for getting rid of any government 
responsible for it, and an interesting competition might be 
run, with prizes for the speeches which Sir Archibald Sinclair 
and Mr. Morrison would have made on this occasion if they 
were not in the happy position of cats with their claws in 
the cream jug. The reconstruction of the Government was 
due, instead, to a cause which everyone regrets, the retirement 
of Mr. Chamberlain. The retiring minister, like Mr. Pitt, 
was built for policies of peace rather than for those of war, 
but no man ever doubted his integrity and single-hearted 
patriotism. His withdrawal from the scene made one 
wonder how many people in Germany still remember that 
there was a day, little over two years ago, when Chamberlain 
was the most popular name in the Reich. Even Hitler might 
stir in his hypnotic trance if he were to think of that. Mr. 
Chamberlain may have been a “ guilty man”; the present 
Prime Minister is certainly surrounded by a throng of men 
guiltier far, the go-getters and the stay-putters who did all 
they could to embroil us while opposing every attempt to 
strengthen us. The reshuffle which followed Mr. Chamber- 
lain’s retirement resulted very much in “the mixture as 
before.” Every change was described as promotion or 
degradation for the person changed, according to the pre- 
conceptions of the onlooker. Thus, when Sir John Anderson 
became Lord President of the Council and Mr. Go-to-it (but 
not in 1914) Morrison took his place at the Home Office, this 
was represented by some as relegation for Sir John, by others, 
including the Germans, as disgrace for the go-getter. It can 
hardly be proper to regard the change as relegation for Sir 
John Anderson, for he has gone to the War Cabinet, although 
oddly enough some papers at first announced that he was 
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not to be in the Cabinet. It was high time that there was 
a Scot in that small and select body. Other critics again 
say that it is no longer select now that its numbers have been 
swollen to eight. Another distinguished Scot, in the person 
of Sir John Reith, goes to the House of Lords, where he 
will presumably take the title of Lord Laurel. He is to be 
Minister of Bricks and Mortar, or words to that effect, and 
this move, again, is differently represented, by some as the 
quiet political demise of a failure, by others as putting the 
big man into the key position for reconstruction. Sir John’s 
House of Commons career was indeed short, and it was 
obviously difficult for the deity of Broadcasting House to fit 
himself into the minor pantheon of the Front Bench, 
Besides, two Joves on Olympus at one time must have been 
confusing for Sir John Anderson. The most enigmatic 
member of the ministry in many eyes is Lord Beaverbrook. 
To his credit can be placed the story of the civil servant 
who complained to a friend “ You’d hardly believe the 
appalling state of this office—the place is a complete chaos.” 
“ But,” the friend enquired, “ isn’t the Beaver producing the 
planes?” “ Oh, yes, he’s producing them allright. But, my 
dear fellow, the methods! They’re dreadful!” In the hope 
then that “the Beaver” is getting results, we murmur the 
old Canadian gag—*“ Positive, Bee: Comparative, Beaver: 
Superlative, Beaverbrook.” One of his Lordship’s pre- 
decessors in attempts at high production has recently received 
an unexpected testimonial. When the new Lord Chief 
Justice of England, Lord Caldecote (née Inskip) was Minister 
for the Co-ordination of Defence, he was taxed with failure to 
produce the promised aeroplanes. The Minister had _ the 
temerity to reply that if we’d had them they’d have been 
out of date by now ; as it was, we could start with the latest 
machines when we did get going. Now, it appears from our 
pundits, the Germans are suffering because they embarked 
on mass-production too soon, and it is increasingly difficult 
for them to switch over. Hence our machines, put into 
mass production much later, are greatly superior. For this 
happy state we are indebted to the former Minister for the 
Co-ordination of Defence ; the new Lord Chief should adopt 
the proud motto— cunctando restituit rem.” 


Raips SoutH 


In Scotland it seems that we are unlikely to be troubled | 
by large-scale daylight raids because we are apparently outside } 


the effective range of the fighters whose services as chaperons 
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are so essential to bomber planes. But from North of the 
Tweed we have followed with breathless interest the great 
air battles of the South-East of England, and the tremendous 
efforts of our Air Force against the “ all-conquering ” swarms 
of Field-Marshal Goering. In particular do we admire the 
heroism of the Londoners, recognising that the genuine 
Londoner is as plucky a creature as can be found on God’s 
earth. No doubt Dr. Johnson would to-day reiterate with 
pride “ T’ll take you five children from London, who shall 
cuff five Highland children.” If it is any consolation to 
Londoners, it is apparently true, paradoxical though it may 
seem, that only city-dwellers can have nerves strong enough 
to endure the kind of attack that is made upon them. It 
was familiar in the Great War that agricultural labourers 
were rapidly shell-shocked and that only “ weedy wiriness 
derived by the drastic selection of city life could stand the 
acute nervous strain of modern war without excessive 
neurosis.” It is only natural that in the circumstances of 
the raids strong public feeling should have manifested itself 
in favour of deliberate bombing of German centres of popula- 
tion, without regard to military objectives. Of course, even 
in the most carefully prepared raid on strictly legitimate 
objects there is a margin of danger to the surrounding civilian 
population, and thus in a sense every air raid is an attack on 
civilians. It is equally undoubted that the bombing of purely 
military objectives, such as “‘ invasion harbours,” munition 
factories and railway junctions, is of greater value to this 
country than the chuck-and-chance-it method. This, then, 
is the gist of the Government’s reply to the “ agitation ”’ for 
“bombing the Huns,” that there is no point in shooting at 
the feet when you can penetrate the heart. But it may be 
doubted if this is not to neglect unduly the psychological 
aspect of the question. The Germans are inclined to be 
hysterical people, either on the crest of the wave or down in 
the deepest depression, and some big bombs tossed into all 
their important cities might have considerable moral effect, 
especially since they have been assured of immunity. They 
have spent the brief space of their existence as a nation in 
oppressing and invading others ; they have never had a taste 
of their own medicine, and it might be salutary. High 
explosives might well succeed where tracts have failed. 
Certainly the strong popular indignation at the absence of 
reprisals is not allayed by the kind of self-righteous little 
homily which is all that Sir Archibald William Ewart Glad- 
stone Sinclair, our Minister for Air, is capable of delivering. 
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AND NortTH 

Although up to the present time, at any rate, we jp 
Scotland have not had to endure anything like the violence 
and continuity of the London raids, it must not be thought 
that we have been entirely neglected by the enemy. It js 
difficult to know why military exigencies should compel us 
to put up with news like this: “ Lone German raider in early 
hours of this morning dropped a single heavy calibre bomb 
in a field near a turnpike road near a village in the vicinit 
of a county town in South-East Scotland.” That is one 
extreme. The other is the German official communiqué 
which claims to have destroyed “ oil refineries and powder 
factories in Edinburgh, and that the flames of the conflagration 
were visible to German planes hovering over Middlesbrough, 
150 miles away.” This was startling news to the citizens of 
Edinburgh, none of whom was aware until this announcement 
was made that there were any oil refineries or powder 
factories within the bounds of a city ample enough to contain 
two islands and a grouse moor. Without violating any canon 
of the censorship, it may be stated that in recent months in 
a southern Scottish city there was a strong rumour on foot 
to the effect that a bonded warehouse containing whisky had 
been set on fire. Streams of blazing spirits poured along the 
gutters, and citizens were busily engaged with sponges and 
other useful implements. One member of the Auxiliary 
Fire Service who had absented himself from his home on the 
pretext of attending the fire “ for instructional purposes,” 
was asked by his wife on his return “ Did you burn your 
tongue ?”’ Here, as elsewhere, there is a good deal of pre- 
occupation with the undoubtedly difficult problem of air-raid 
warnings. There are two main schools of thought, those who 
think that ‘“‘ bombs and no sirens ” are preferable to “ sirens 
and no bombs,” and those who think exactly the opposite. 
The first is the Spartan school, members of which realise that 
for the entire population to go below ground if there is a 
single German bomber in the neighbourhood is to dislocate 
the whole life of the community unnecessarily, and thereby 
“‘ play Hitler’s game.” Members of the second school realise 
that it is small consolation to those whose relations have been 
killed to point out either that the siren sounded immediately 
afterwards or to say that anyway nobody’s work was inter- 
rupted. Some say that it is better to risk a number of lives 
than to interrupt our sleep. Those who consider that human 
life is the chief consideration reply that this is ethically wrong. 
Perhaps the new system of “alerts” will correct some of 
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the faults of the old “action warning” system, but there 
seems to be a certain reluctance to introduce it in Scotland. 
Of course, it will never be possible to satisfy everybody, 
least of all the man who complains when the all-clear sounds 
that no bombs have been audible in his immediate vicinity. 


JoHN BucHAN AND His FRIENDS 

The late John Buchan was a man of astonishing industry. 
He never wasted a minute, and immediately after he had 

rted from a club luncheon party he could be seen seated 
in the window writing an instalment of his current novel with 
all the concentration which in less fortunate mortals can only 
be attained amid Trappist silence and after hours of restless 
preparation. To be Governor-General of Canada would be 
full-time employment for most men, but the late Governor- 
General, without in any way scamping his official work, 
seems to have extracted sufficient “leisure” to leave behind 
him two works of fiction, a full-length autobiography, and 
the opening chapters of a book on fishing. The auto- 
biography, called Memory Holds the Door in this country, is 
published as Pilgrim’s Way in the United States. This 
system of double nomenclature, so familiar and so irritating 
to English readers, has presumably something to do with 
copyright laws, or maybe is only what biologists call 
“ vestigial,” but an interesting essay might be based on the 
significance of the titles adopted respectively on the two 
sides of the Atlantic for this particular book. The contents 
are probably the same and they constitute a fascinating record 
of a varied and interesting career. It will astonish many 
readers to learn that, although Buchan began writing and 
publishing at a very early age, it was not until middle life 
that he came to regard himself as a “ literary man ”’ at all. 
If he was lucky in his opportunities, he certainly never 
wasted one. He had James Boswell’s happy gift of making 
friends with older men, often no doubt by persistent deter- 
mination, but that was Boswell’s method, too. The sceptical 
reader will be led to wonder if it really was possible, in the 
more rigid society of the turn of the century, for this unknown 
youngster to be the crony of so many illustrious seniors in all 
walks of life. To one reader, at least, it strongly recalled a 
friend who, when a Guards ensign in the last war, would 
observe casually—‘‘I was dining last week with Henry 
Asquith and Herbert Kitchener [or perhaps he said Herbert 
Asquith and Henry Kitchener] and Herbert said to Henry,” 
etc., etc. John Buchan in his book dealt only with those 
no longer living and the widow of one of his grown-up friends 
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promptly wrote to The Times to say that the late Governor. 
General was presuming a little. The slightest aspersion op 
the late Lord Oxford and Asquith’s reputation is instantly 
repelled in a tart and lively letter from Lady Oxford. Buchan 
dared to say that Herbert Henry Asquith was “ immensely 
intelligent, but impercipient ; new facts made little impression 
on his capacious but insensitive mind.” Lady Oxford states 
that her husband was hypersensitive and, what is more, that 
“ John Buchan never knew my husband sufficiently well to 
write about him.” Sothere! But this taste for the compan 
of the great was only a foible in a remarkable character. The 
autobiography is packed with good things from beginning to 
end. The author’s judgments are shrewd and seldom unkind; 
he could see good qualities in races as alien to himself and to 
each other as the English and the American. To a Scotsman 
the most vivid and pleasing part of the book is the account 
which Buchan gives of the climate, both physical and intel- 


lectual, in which he was brought up and of the home of his | 


boyhood. 


TAILPIECE 

A friend writes of an aged retainer’s son, now serving in 
a minesweeper: Wee Jeanie’s Jamie came home on a week’s 
leave. During that time she got an Admiralty wire that his 
ship was sunk and Jamie was missing. Jeanie said—‘ TI jist 
took the message and went away to find him doon at the 
harbour [where else could a mine-sweeping hand spend his 
leave ?] an’ I said to him, ‘ What’s the meanin’ o’ this? Are 
ye no here ?’” Later she got the usual message of regrets 
from the King and Queen, “ an’ a’ Jamie said was ‘ Ye’ll be 
lucky if that’s the only one ye get.’ ”’ 

Here is an air raid story which really is authentic. The 
Germans dropped some incendiary bombs on an East Coast 
resort in Scotland. One penetrated the roof of an unoccupied 
house, but luckily some slates fell with the bomb in such a 
way that it was wedged between them and did no damage, 
burning itself out harmlessly against a stone wall. Next day 
the caretaker, who was non-resident, went through the house, 
but made no mention to anyone of the bomb. On his return 
a week later, the owner of the house said to her—‘‘ But good 
heavens! Didn’t you see what had happened?” ‘“‘ Weel,” 
was the reply, “I did get the maist awfu’ smell o’ burning, 
but I never was a one for starting rumours ! ” 


Finally, here is a story which may be entirely true. If | 
it is not, it is a parable. A Government Department, which | 


shall be nameless, recently took over one of the largest hotels 
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in Scotland. The Department, as a preliminary to occupation, 
ordered the removal of all the furniture. The proprietors 
demurred, on the ground that the furniture was fitted in. 
“Remove it within twenty-four hours!” was the reply, 
under sanction of various pains and penalties. The furniture 
was torn out and despatched by train to Gl—sg—w, a large 
town in the W—st of Sc—tl—nd. Two days later an 
imperious official asked—‘‘ Why is there no furniture in this 
building ?”’ and insisted on its restoration, despite all 
explanations and remonstrance. When the Department 
formally took possession, their representatives said: “‘ Now 
we're in, and you’re out, and no one but us is to come near 
the place, which is ours, lock, stock and barrel! ” with the 
result that a horse, part of the stock, died of starvation. No 
other use has yet been made of the hotel. And there are still 
people who look on Socialism as the cure for all our evils ! 


THEAGES. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


[The Editor will gladly insert letters of public interest as far as spac 
permits, but all communications must be accompanied by the full name 
and address of the writer, even when for any good reason anonymity jg 
desired.] 


GENERAL DE GAULLE’S MEMORANDUM 


To THE EpiTror or The National Review 


Str,—As one of those who foresaw the character and 
direction of the coming German offensive, and the impendi 
collapse of France and who vainly urged for the drastic 
speeding-up of our own military programme, may I he 
permitted some comments upon the very interesting Memo. 
randum from General de Gaulle published in your present 
issue ? 

General de Gaulle is quite right in stressing the demoralising 
effect of keeping millions of men under arms but in idleness 
for an indefinite period. Disquieting accounts had reached 
me as to the moral of the French Army as early as November. 
But the number of men kept under arms by the Germans 
in the same period was vastly greater than in France, their 
cure for demoralisation was hard work, intensive training, 
inspiring leadership. You cannot wage a life and death 
struggle on the basis of business as usual”; something's 
got to be sacrificed. To sacrifice military requirements to 
civilian luxuries means defeat. Why was it the crises of 
May and June caught us unprepared ? Because of the wide 
acceptance by the public of the very theories taught by 
General de Gaulle, 7.e., that ‘‘ modern war . . . cannot exist } 
alongside the permanent maintenance under arms of the 
greater number of active citizens.” How did the Germans | 
manage to do it? We were taught that the war would be 
won in the workshops, but we must maintain our credit and 
avoid dislocating the industrial life of the country. Result, 
John Citizen carried on as usual, we neither organised our } 
arms “drive,” nor organised our armies; we had nothing 
ready, and got beaten in consequence. 

General de Gaulle was quite right in opposing the | 
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“defensive ’’ doctrines. What one misses in his Memo- 
randum is the detail of a practical suggestion for the attack. 
What sort of mechanised force would have been of any real 
value to the French? The politicians would never have 

mitted any violation of Belgian neutrality ; thus the only 

ssibility for a West Front Allied offensive was an attack 
on the Siegfried Line, the only type of tank of a ha’porth of 
real use would have been a heavily armed, massively 
armoured brute, specially designed and built to smash 
through the Siegfried Line under cover of a terrific artillery 
fire. It would have meant building thousands of such tanks, 
in which case the attack would have been feasible enough, 
and in all probability have got through at slight cost. General 
de Gaulle hints at the creation of such a force of tanks. It 
would be interesting to get him to develop the idea. 

There is no use in putting all our faith in one particular 
weapon aS a sovereign panacea for swift and cheap victory. 
The tank is a powerful weapon, but its value depends upon 
the manner of its use, and the conditions of its use. We 
want superiority in numbers of units as well as in power of 
units. In short, we want the largest army this Empire can 
stand, armed with the most efficient weapons science can 
produce, and trained to make the most efficient use of such 
weapons. There is no “easy” solution to this problem ; 


nothing helps but hard thinking and hard work, and the 
more we give to hard thinking and hard work the less we shall 
have to give to hard fighting. 

Yours, etc., 


VictoR WALLACE GERMAINS. 
[This letter has been shortened. Ep., N.R.] 


REPRISALS 


To THE Eprror or The National Review 


Str,—Various dignitaries both in Church and State have 
been busy of late urging our Government in no case to enter- 
tain any idea of reprisals against Germany for her inhuman 
warfare—hospitals bombed, churches damaged, the homes of 
innocent people ruthlessly destroyed, men and women 
machine-gunned in our streets. Surely it is high time to 
issue a clear but fair warning to the Butchers of Berlin that 
if, within forty-eight hours of the despatch of an official notice, 
these obscene creatures (who are responsible for all the misery 
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that has fallen upon the world) do not cease dropping bombs 
on undefended cities and non-military objectives, then for 
every bomb dropped we shall infallibly drop ten bombs on 
Berlin, Munich, and elsewhere, entirely regardless whether 
our targets are civil or military. Further, let them be told 
that, once they call off the Flying Fiends from their mission 
of wanton destruction and wickedness, we shall cease our 
reprisals. Hitler and his fellow-gangsters recognise one thing 
only—the rule of force ; then let them understand that force 
will be met by force, and let them feel the results of it in their 
own worthless persons. Many—very many—of us are 
heartily sick of our futile humanitarians, whose creed is 
based on corrupt compassion. That, ultimately, some such 
reprisals will be taken, is almost certain : the man in the street 
will demand this, in no uncertain fashion. Then why not 
give the warning notice to Berlin now? To procrastinate 
is fatal. 
Faithfully yours, 


Winchester E. H. BuaKeney. 
October 21, 1940 (Trafalgar Day). 


EVACUATION OF LONDON MOTHERS AND 
CHILDREN TO VILLAGES 


To THE Eprtror or The National Review 


Str,—In November, 1937, the House of Commons con- 
sidered the question of evacuation in war. The Air Raid 
Precautions Bill then before Parliament made no plans and 
gave no authority for evacuation. Mr. O. E. Simmonds, 
M.P., Conservative, Hon. Secretary, Parliamentary Air Com- 
mittee, 1932-35, said: ‘‘ If the Government did not evacuate 
the people from target areas in an orderly manner, the people 
would evacuate themselves in a disorderly manner.” For- 
tunately this has not occurred, owing to the courage and 
steadfastness of Londoners. 

Dr. Haden Guest, M.P., Labour, a distinguished Red 


Precautions Bill empowering local authorities to make 
arrangements “as to the evacuation of persons residing in 
overcrowded areas particularly liable to air attack.” Sir 
Samuel Hoare, Conservative, Home Secretary, sat on the fence 
and said: “I do not accept or reject the conclusion that 
evacuation would be necessary.” Mr. Geoffrey Lloyd, Con- 
servative, Under-Secretary, Home Office, thought that “ the 


Cross organiser, proposed an amendment to the Air Raid | 
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best practical form of dispersal was to advise the people to 
stay in their own homes.”’ Neither the Home Secretary nor 
his assistant considered the possibility of widespread 
destruction of homes. Dr. Haden Guest’s amendment was 
opposed by the Government and defeated. 

A month later Sir Samuel Hoare agreed that ‘‘ London is 
the most difficult and urgent of all the cases concerned ”’ 
regarding evacuation. Sir John Anderson (A.R.P. Minister), 
speaking on March Ist, 1939, reported that the Evacuation 
Committee of the House of Commons had considered that 
“ one-third of the population could be spared from vulnerable 
areas.” 

One month previously Major Despenser Robertson, M.P., 
Conservative, stated his opinion that “‘ the scheme which 
the Government are preparing for the reception of children 
in private houses was clumsy and impracticable,” and he 
supported the alternative scheme of camps for children. 
These quotations from debates on evacuation are taken from 
pages 196-199 of my book, Air Challenge and the Locusts. 
When war came Major Despenser Robertson’s opinion proved 
correct. 

The people of East Anglian villages opened their homes 
to children and “ helpers ” evacuated from London. But the 
“helpers ” too often proved to be “ hinderers.”” Most of the 
children soon went back to their London homes contrary to 
the advice of the Government, and the East Anglian hostesses 
mostly said ‘‘ Never again!”’ The present voluntary scheme 
differs little from the scheme that failed last year. 

If such an ill-considered scheme is made compulsory, 
serious and justifiable discontent will follow. 

Communal feeding of evacuated mothers and children in 
village halls, or barns equipped for the purpose, is perhaps 
the solution to the shared cottage kitchen problem. 

Yours truly, 


H. Wansey Bazty. 
Clevency Cottage, 
Great Snoring, 
Fakenham, Norfolk. 
October, 1940. 
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BOOKS NEW AND OLD 


A TALK ABOUT GEORGE MEREDITH 


A Broadcast Talk 


A curious legend has grown up in the last few years about the 
Victorian age. Nothing is more comic than to hear the fables 
that are now told about Victorians and their repression of the 
young. In my family we were as free as air, free in all our 
opinions, which were various and violent, and encouraged 
in this liberty, which never became licence because we had 
to meet the arguments of our elders. I know no young people 
now who have the intellectual freedom we enjoyed in the 
80’s and 90’s of last century, and I smile when I am told about 
the “repression” of that age. I don’t believe it existed among 
well-bred people. My elders always said that greatly as they 
appreciated the genius of Thackeray and Dickens they had 
never met the down-trodden and repressed females they 
described. 

We at any rate in our family had intellectual independence, 
intellectual liberty, freedom to think our own thoughts; that 
was George Meredith’s creed, and it is of him I want to 
speak to-day. 

Born in 1828, he lived until 1909. It was a stirring time 
to live in, and he led the vanguard of its progress, writing 
from his nineteenth to his seventieth year. He wrote great 
poems and grand novels. The Ordeal of Richard Feverel, The 
Adventures of Harry Richmond, Evan Harrington, The Egoist, 
will live, and Beauchamp’s Career, which Meredith thought his 
best. This novel has in it the best account of an election in 
the English language, it is incomparably superior to any- 
thing in Dickens because Meredith believed—on the whole— 
in the electoral system, while Dickens only laughed at it. 

The election described was that held at Southampton in 
1867, when my father contested the seat. Meredith was 
there canvassing for him and he was the shrewdest of ob- 
servers. He had been an intimate friend of my father’s since 
1860. He dedicated his poem Modern Love to him in 1862, 
and re-dedicated it to him in 1892 in a new edition. Thus the 
family intimacy began before my father married, and many 
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ears before I was born, so that I have no first impressions, 
for this dear and greatly valued friend had always been 
there. He was constantly a guest at my grandmother’s 
house, Effingham Hill, the view from which he loved and 
described in Diana of the Crossways, and always in my father’s, 
wherever we lived. 
Diving back into the past one fishes up all sorts of 
memories. Meredith is associated with many of mine, but 
I should first like to describe his appearance. 


He had magnificent looks, a noble head covered with grey 
curly hair; he wore a very well-kept beard and was always 
exquisitely neat in his person. He dressed in rather light 
brown homespuns, and in the country wore a red tie, but I 
remember seeing him in a frock coat at my wedding in 1894. 
His manners were perfect and he treated everyone with the 
finest courtesy. In early and middle life he was a great 
walker. He would walk from Box Hill, where he lived, to pick 
up my father at Effingham Hill, and the two would swing 
off across the lovely Surrey Hills, talking of life, philosophy 
and politics. As a small girl I sometimes went with them, 
and more than once they forgot the shortness of my legs and 
walked on until I collapsed with fatigue, and sitting down 
dissolved into tears. Then, consternated at their forgetful- 
ness, they would pick me up and take it in turns to carry me 
on their backs. To me it seemed as if the talk was quite 
uninterrupted by these events. I can remember the feeling 
of being handed from one to the other, of Mr. Meredith’s very 
rough coat, and my drowsy journey half asleep, yet wanting 
to listen, while the two who cared so much for great matters, 
and who valued each other’s thoughts so highly, talked and 
talked. 

Walking played a very much larger part in our lives in 
the nineteenth century than now. We lived four miles away 
from Meredith’s house, and when he did not walk up to see 
us, we walked down to see him. After he became partly 
paralysed, in the early 90’s, walking was very difficult for him, 
so we went down to see him regularly every Sunday. All 
my childhood the intimacy was constant. Meredith lived, 
during the time I can remember, in a six-roomed cottage 
looking up the slope of Box Hill. His wife died when I was a 
child—she was his second wife—and after that his daughter 
and he lived together until she married. He wrote in a 
little two-roomed wooden chalet, which he had built at the 
top of his garden, and when he was writing hard he often slept 
up there too. But this period came to an end with the 
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illness that finally stopped his work. I was always told 
that this illness had been brought on by overwork in youth, 
and some measure of early privation, for his books only began 
to sell when he was old, and he had to be a publisher’s reader 
to earn enough to live. It is to the credit of the Americans 
that theirs was the first public to buy his books. His last 
novels were the Amazing Marriage, published in 1895, and 
Lord Ormont and his Aminta, published in 1899. I don’t 
know exactly when he wrote them, but after this he could 
make no very long sustained effort, although he lived until 
1909. 

When we were all young nothing could be done by any 
of our family without our telling Mr. Meredith. When the 
boys went to the Army or the Bar, when my sister went to 
Paris to study music, and I went there to work at drawing, 
he knew and shared all our hopes. He loved youth, and he 
and my father were both believers in liberty. 

Meredith himself was a strong advocate of the total 
emancipation of women. I don’t know that he bothered 
much about votes—he did not think that equality would 
come that way. “‘ Women will come into power ”’ he used to 
say, “‘ by the perfection of machinery, when by touching a 
lever or lifting a handle a woman can do what a man does. 
When she can use mechanics to supplement her physical weak- 
ness she will then be man’s equal.” He said this before the 
motor car had been invented, or bicycling had become usual. 

His heroines are all gloriously brave women—he could 
have had no others. When I once asked him who he had 
drawn them from he said that his father’s sisters were the 
greatest ladies he had ever known. He had never seen them 
after he was twelve, but he drew their portraits in Hvan 
Harrington. The great Mel in Evan Harrington was his 
grandfather, and it was a full length portrait, and he also 
drew his other relatives in that book with such exactness that 
they never forgave him. . 

*“* As a child,” he once told me, “‘ I was immensely tickled 
by the contrast between the tailor’s shop and the princely 
family pedigree hanging in the back parlour.” The Merediths, 
however, were not amused by his chaff. They cut him, and 
even when he became famous they never forgave his jokes 
about their family pride. Yet he was very proud of his race. 
His father was Welsh, his mother Irish. They both died 
when he was a child, and he led a lonely life after this, with no 
roots anywhere. He was at school at Lowestoft, spent his 
holidays anywhere, and his nineteenth year in Germany. 
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But racial pride was part of his make-up, and he claimed 
every poet born within a hundred miles of Wales as a Welsh- 
man. “ Prove to me,” he would say with a shout of laughter, 
“that Shakespeare was not a Welshman.” 


Laughter, fun, chaff, were in Meredith’s view the 
sweeteners of life. If you couldn’t bear being laughed at, if 
you couldn’t stand chaff, and his chaff was real roasting stuff, 
he had no use for you at all. If he was fond of you, chaff you 
he would, in prose, in verse, in parables, in grotesque images, 
the whole wafted along by gales of laughter. Meredith 
himself had had a very hard life, great early disillusionment 
and great poverty, and the sneers of the critics, and the 
indifference of the public, lasted almost until his old age. 
But nothing ever embittered him. He uses a phrase some- 
where—I don’t know where, “‘ Smite sacred reality,” for if a 
fact were true, however harsh, he welcomed it for the truth 
in it. I remember his writing to a young friend just engaged 
to be married, “‘ I will not wish you happiness, but courage 
to bear the blows of life.” He himself had had blows enough. 


In politics Meredith was Liberal, but not anti-National. 
He did not believe in military defencelessness—very much 
the reverse. He was a great reader of military history, and read 
it in three languages, English, French and German, and he 
had been a war correspondent for the Morning Post. He 
believed that the proper way to deal with defence was by 
conscription, and he utterly refused to be hoodwinked about 
military matters by political phraseology. “‘ My dear Hal- 
dane,” I once heard him say to Lord Haldane, at that time 
Secretary of State for War, “‘ I would undertake in my bath- 
chair, accompanied by my nurse, to lead any army in 
Europe against your untrained territorials, and to beat 
them,” and when Haldane brought down such eminent 
soldiers as Sir John French to impress Mr. Meredith, Meredith 
would defeat them horse, foot and artillery in knowledge of 
military history. He joined Lord Roberts’ movement for 
conscription, and sent a message to the National Review, 
then edited by my brother, in support of that movement. 
He deplored the speeches of Campbell Bannerman, a Liberal 
leader, during the Boer War. “ To think,” said Meredith, 
“of stabbing our fellows when they were fighting.” “I see 
all sides,” he said to me once, “ and what all these political 
men are driving at, and perhaps can’t wholly go with any 
of them, certainly not with those who are against my 
country.” And about National Service and Conscription, he 
said, “I see all the Liberals are going mad over it. Iam 
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not one with them over such matters. I would have our rag 
trained to defend their country.” He foresaw the German 
war which he believed would be forced on us by our lack of 
an army. 

He was never afraid to look at facts as they were, and he 
thought of death as simply and naturally as he thought of 
life. I remember going to see him once after he had had an 
illness. He had been partly paralysed for years, walked with 
very great difficulty, and had to spend his days in a chair, 
On this occasion he frankly deplored the fact that he was stil] 
alive. He said, “I was slipping away peacefully when a 
meddlesome doctor came and injected something into my 
arm.” Meredith told him not to expect gratitude. “ Why? 
I’ve saved your life,” said the doctor. But Meredith answered, 
“What is life when one cannot play a man’s part, or doa 
man’s work ?”’ And in speaking of this he said to me, “ You 
see, I know so much about life, so much about death. | 
am not afraid to go, and there is no longer anything to keep 
me here.” All this he said with his wise kind look. But 
he lived on for five years after this, alone, save for his nurse, 
and his devoted gardener, Cole. 

Once when I went to see him he asked how I felt about 
solitude, and said that he never felt lonely. “‘ I have books; 
I know all that goes on, and then I have thoughts ;_ but there 
is a line in Perseus”—and he quoted the high sounding 
phrase—“‘ It means ‘If you dwell alone you find out how 
bare is your furniture,’ but I don’t think I find that,”’ he added 
very deprecatingly, as if it was a boast he was afraid to make. 
I felt the greatness of the man as he spoke. When I got home 
that day I read what Thackeray says of Swift and Addison ; 
“Such men have very few equals, and they don’t herd 
with those. It is in the nature of such lords of intellect 
to be solitary. They are in the world, but not of it.’’ This was 
only partly true of Meredith, who was a giant of intellect, 
if ever one lived, but who had a warm heart and a profound 
moral sense, and if his genius overawed his younger con- 
temporaries we nevertheless loved him, and leaned upon 
him, and still lean upon him to this day. 

V. MILNER. 


THE “ BLACK FRONT ” 
GeRMANY To-Morrow. By Otto Strasser. (Jonathan Cape. 
8s. 6d.) Mr. Douglas Reed, in his remarkable book Nemesis, 
presented a vivid portrait of Otto Strasser, and expressed 
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t that his two books, Hitler and I and Germany To-morrow, 
were not available in English. Both have now been trans- 
lated and published in this country. The first is the most 
sensational and scandalous. It is a testament of consuming 
hatred. Otto Strasser and his brother Gregor were among 
the earliest members of the National-Socialist Party. They 
were, however, Socialists rather than Nationalists, and when 
Hitler abandoned Socialism for Nationalism they became 
alienated from him. Otto left the Nazi Party in 1929, and 
in 1938 found it desirable to depart from Germany. His 
brother Gregor stayed on, and was duly liquidated in the 
“blood-bath ’ of June, 1934. Since then Otto has lived 
mainly for revenge, and he has organised the so-called “ Black 
Front’ which hopes tc secure control of Germany when 
Hitler has been eliminated. 

In the volume before us Herr Strasser outlines the Con- 
stitution of the Germany which he proposes to create with the 
assistance of Britain and her Allies. It is a constitution 
which Britain and her Allies, if victorious, will do well to 
examine very critically before they adopt it. For, on the 
one hand, it is thoroughly socialistic, and, on the other hand, 
it assumes the existence of an innocent non-aggressive Ger- 
many held captive by the wicked Nazis. Of the existence of 
such a Germany the evidence grows less and less every day. 
The whole nation appears to be participating in the Nazi 
outrages, and to be rejoicing in the triumphs of Nazi treachery 
and violence. Yet, according to Herr Strasser, Germany is 
not to be crushed, not partitioned, not punished for her crimes, 
but is to be admitted as an equal member of a Federated 
Empire. With one of Herr Strasser’s purposes, however, 
every good European will agree: it is that the Prussian 
domination of Germany should be for ever brought to an end. 


GOOD LIGHT READING 


BEWILDERING CARES. A Week in the Life of a Clergyman’s 
Wife. By Winifred Peck. (Faber, 7s. 6d.) Mr. Lucton’s 
Freepom. By Francis Brett Young. (Heinemann, 9s. 6d.) 
Mrs. Lacely was married to the vicar of a district church in a 
Midland manufacturing town. If she was lucky in her 
vicar, he was no less fortunate in his wife, a delightful woman, 
full of humour, sympathy, tolerance and with a happy gift 
for expression. In answer to the inquiry of an old friend, 
she sets down the daily happenings of one week of her life, 
and in the accomplishment of this task Lady Peck displays 
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all her accustomed gift of human insight and subtle fy, 
There is, however, a deeper side to the light entertainmey; 
provided by this clever and amusing book, which critics of 
the Anglican Church might do worse than ponder. My, 
Lacely, on the wrong side of fifty, of gentle birth and not 
over strong, wrestles from morn to night on a straitenej 
income, not only with her own housework and cooking— 
helped only by one ill-trained maid “ more often out than 
in”’—but with the material needs and troubles of every 
member of her husband’s congregation, as well as of many 
who never go to church at all. The telephone and door bells 
are never silent; she has to attend every committee in the 
parish ; the scanty sums set aside for her personal needs 
always disappear in petty charity; and no one ever says 
thank you or regards these activities otherwise than as a 
matter of course. Her one free day is taken up by a Quiet 
Day conducted by an admirable Anglo-Catholic father who 
recommends the habit of silent meditation and deplores 
_ prayers for victory. Her only son is in the Army. The 
picture is not overdrawn, as anyone familiar with parochial 
life will testify, but its lesson is seldom taken to heart. 
Emphatically a book to read and enjoy. 

Mr. Lucton, like Mr. de Morgan’s Mrs. Vance, was the 
victim of ‘‘ easy circumstances.” Family life in a small 
house on a modest and hard-earned competence was happy 
and satisfying, but with the growth of prosperity in business 
he finds himself the owner of a mock Tudor mansion in a 
residential suburb of North Bromwich, of a wife whose 
interests have soared beyond domestic cares and conjugal 
affection into the higher spheres of suburban society, with 
its accompaniment of crimson toenails and elaborate make-up, 
and of children who laugh him to scorn. The toenails anda 
family demand for six bathrooms lined with black marble 
and rose-coloured mirrors finally get Mr. Lucton down. He 
escapes to the country and spends two or three months 
incognito on the Welsh Marches, more or less as a fugitive 
from the law, as his family broadcast a police notice of his 
disappearance. The story of his adventures makes excellent 
reading. We grow much attached to him, as a sensible, wide- 


minded, well-read man of the world with an endearing gift | 


of sympathy and tolerance for the troubles of others, such 
as his ‘‘ modern ”’ family would never have displayed. We 


watch his return home with real regret, though with some 
ground for hope that he will resist home bullying more firmly 
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in future. As usual, Mr. Brett Young describes the 
“valleys of springs of rivers 
By Ony and Teme and Clun, 
The country of easy livers, 
The quietest under the sun... 


with unerring sympathy and charm. 


THE SPIRIT OF ADVENTURE 


HELVELLYN TO Himataya. By F.Spencer Chapman. (With 
48 illustrations, Chatto & Windus, 18s. net.) The spirit of 
adventure has many different manifestations. But, speaking 
broadly, one may say that those whom it affects fall into two 
main categories: those who specialise and concentrate upon 
one form of enterprise such as mountaineering or Arctic 
exploration and those who are ready to sample any new and 
unusual experience whatever its nature and incidentally, of 
course, however dangerous it may prove to be. 

Mr. Chapman seems to belong to the latter category of 
adventure-inspired mortals. Not for him has been the 
“dull routine’ of life—even from his boyhood when he 
preferred exploring the countryside, wild-fowling and bird- 
watching to participating in the ordinary school games. 
But anything outside that routine he has been prepared to 
try. Hence his career of roof-climbing as an undergraduate 
at Cambridge, of scaling hills and mountains in Britain and 
the Alps, of joining Gino Watkins in his Arctic explorations, 
of linking up with a diplomatic mission to Tibet and, finally, 
of conquering some of the most notable peaks of the Himalaya. 
He has already told us of some of his experiences in three 
previous books, Northern Lights, Watkins’ Last Expedition 
and Lhasa: The Holy City, and readers of those books have 
no need to be reminded that this mountaineer-explorer- 
naturalist is possessed of a quietly simple, but vividly descrip- 
tive gift for writing. It was perhaps to be expected of him 
that when he set out to fill in the gaps of his adventure 
records by writing the present book, he should have chosen 
as his writing place not some peaceful office or house, but a 
grain ship bound from Newcastle to Churchill in Hudson Bay. 
After landing in Canada he had hardly started helping a 
cousin to rebuild his house on Vancouver Island before the 
war summoned him to join his Territorial battalion and to 
proceed to Norway. For this reason he explains he was 
unable to give his manuscript “‘ that careful revision which is 
needed to transform it from a collection of scattered notes 
into a self-respecting book.’ None the less, the reader will 
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not find much to criticise in the form or contents of this bog, Wood 
Its chief attraction is the full and exciting account now giyy 

of Mr. Chapman’s most remarkable exploit in ascending ay 
descending from Chomolhari, “‘ thought by many to be th 
most beautiful of the Himalaya.” That exploit may 
mountaineering history because it was accomplished with, 
single companion, a porter who became a mere passenger 

the descent. As General Bruce later expressed it, \p 
Chapman’s safe return from Chomolhari in such circumstancy 

was truly the Eighth Wonder of the World.” 


SoutHwARD Ho! A TREASURE HUNTER IN SOUTH Ameri, 

By William La Varre (with 15 illustrations, Heinemam, 

12s. 6d.). Mr. La Varre has for twenty years made Sout}of 
and Central America his special study. He is a journalig} insuf 
and lecturer of some repute in the United States and is thas su 
author of at least one best-seller, Gold, Diamonds and Orchiis, 

In the sub-title to the present book he is described as, 
“treasure hunter.” But the main treasure, one imagine) pa 
that he has generally been seeking has been “ copy ”’ for his} 1875. 
special articles. This book certainly represents excellent} (Pete 
journalism : in a series of brief chapters that take one fromfhisto 
Yucatan to Patagonia incidents and human types, strange and 
peculiar, are presented to us in almost bewildering variety} Addi 
with a journalistic sense of dramatic effect. As a book, thef wag | 
volume suffers inevitably from a lack of coherence and unity} thou 
But in these disjointed times it offers the compensating} the ¢ 
advantage that the reader can take it up anywhere and fini 

in its pages matter to claim his interest and attention, set out 

in an easy and agreeable manner. Mr. La Varre, too, likef 
Mr. Chapman, is an expert photographer and the photographi} 
illustrations to his book give added point to his stories ant 
descriptions. 


THE EMPIRE AT WAR 
CoBBERS CAMPAIGNING. By Thomas Wood. (Cape, 58) 
The title of this little topical book is well chosen. Cobbers, 
in Australasian slang, means good companions, and the| 
overseas Empire’s method of fighting has always inclined) 
towards the darting campaign, as opposed to the large-scale} 
blitzkrieg. The book itself has been written by the only 
English author whom Australians have taken to their heart} 
for a previous work on their country, and it is a preliminary) 
account of how the Dominions have reacted to the wat) 
with many side-lines on future possibilities. Apparently Dr} 
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Wood was asked by the Government to write a confidential 

report on the temper of the Dominions (although why this 

was necessary, and Dr. Wood was chosen, it is difficult to 

know) and of course there was only the one answer: “ Force 

was one thing; persuasion was another; but for people 

of their own free will to say right out, bang, that although 

this war might be continents away from them it was theirs 

‘Jas much as ours—well, it was wonderful; and humbling.” 

The book is worth reading. Dr. Wood has that mysterious 
literary flair which can translate the most humdrum personal 

TERIC,} experiences into exciting prose, and he has had many experi- 
smany f ences, ranging from rural East Anglia to the frozen wastes 
Southfof North Canada. The only criticism we can make is that 
rnalig} insufficient is said about the Empire’s concrete war effort 


AN INTERESTING LIFE 


aging, HEARTS AND POMEGRANATES. The Story of Forty-five Years, 
for his} 175-1920. By Dame Katharine Furse, G.B.E., R.R.C. 
cellent} (Peter Davies, 15s.) Dame Katharine Furse has written a 
> fron} history of her youth and middle age from a fresh and unusual 
Ze andi point of view. The daughter of remarkable parents—John 
‘ariety} Addington Symonds and Janet Catherine North his wife—she 
k, thef was brought up in an atmosphere of literary culture, advanced 
unity thought and continual travel, for her father’s health forbade 
satin} the climate of England, and her only home was at Davosplatz, 
d fin'}on the High Engadine. Throughout the story she con- 
et Outf centrates on her own individual reactions to her upbringing 
», like} and surroundings. She makes no attempt at literary style 
raphi} or finish ; it is typical of her art, or lack of it, that when her 
8 atl} publisher insisted that owing to paper shortage the work, 
though completed, must be cut down, Dame Katharine 
merely removed chunks of it and left it at that. 
For these very reasons, the book is arresting as a portrait 
of a person who remains, in every situation, incorrigibly 
5s,)} herself, and a very delightful self she proves herself to be. 
»bers,| She was the fourth daughter and with her died the last 
hope of the eagerly expected son. Perhaps for that 
reason she brought herself up to boyish tastes and sports. It 
‘speaks volumes for her parents’ love, tolerance and good 
sense that they appreciated, admired and encouraged a child 
who shared few of their tastes and went her own way. 
‘Enthusiasm for education wanes as the family grows, and 
‘Katharine was seldom worried with lessons. Thus her 
‘} robust individuality was allowed to develop unchecked and 
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in return her father, and especially her mother, earned he 
undying devotion. 

In Charles Furse, she married a member of a family a 
individual as her own, though in a very different fashion, an 
her four years of happiness with him are simply and touchingly 
described. Most of us remember her strenuous years of 
labour for V.A.D.s and “‘ Wrens” during the last war, by 
no outside activities can rival in interest the revelations of 
her simple and candid soul. 


WAR PAMPHLETS 

Firra Cotumy. By John Langdon-Davies. (Murray, 1s) 
Hanpy Wak-TIME GUIDE. By Evelyn Thomas, Rathcoote, 
Homewood Road, St. Albans, Herts, from whom copies may 
be obtained, 8d., post free. Homer From DuNKIRK. With 
an introduction by J. B. Priestley. In aid of British Red 
Cross. (Murray, ls.) Mr. Langdon-Davies has much to tel 
us that is useful regarding the activities of well-meaning 
people who, generally without knowing it, are helping, or 
have helped, the enemy who is now grappling at our throat. 
“Nazi Fifth Column tactics do not use the treacherous 
inclinations of venal scoundrels. They turn men’s ideals to 
their advantage. They are possible to-day, because we live 
in a restless age of ideologies, because there is no one universal 
standard of social good, but several warring standards.” 

It may be doubted whether “a universal standard o 
social good ”’ has ever existed, or whether its existence would 
be to our advantage, but the rage for ideologies is incon. 


trovertible, and Hitler has made full use of it. Convinced] 
Fascists; ardent Communists; signatories of the Peace} 


Ballot ; followers of Dick Sheppard and the Peace Pledge 
Union ; devotees of the League of Nations; ex-Service men 
hobnobbing with their German opposite numbers ; apostles 
of Disarmament; politicians in love with appeasement; 
leaders of Youth Movements; all have been made w.- 


consciously to dance to Hitler’s piping and have done their} 


tragic bit to weight the load which we have to carry to-day. 
Unfortunately, in his condemnation of other people’ 
ideologies, the author sometimes fails to steer clear of his 


own special brand. It is, for instance, nonsense to say that} 
our method of securing communications through our Empire} 


routes both in peace and war is expensive and “ old- 


fashioned” when compared with the German system off 
securing them through Fifth Column activities in war time. 
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For an answer to this question he need only inquire of the 
Germans which of the two plans they would prefer to use— 
Empire. Mr. Langdon-Davies produces no evidence for his 
assertions that the conquest of Norway has broken the 
British blockade and that “our form of government, our 
organization of industry, our attitude towards production, 
towards labour, towards profit were all of them obsolete 
compared with those of Nazi Germany.” Despite these 
drawbacks, a useful book. 

The Handy War-Time Guide gives practical advice in a 
small compass as to our behaviour in daily life throughout 
the mazes of this war on peaceful stay-at-home people. 
(ivil defence services, gas masks, incendiary bombs, stocking 
the larder, simple first aid, war-time cooking and gardening, 
these and many other subjects make up a booklet which we 
shall do well to keep always at hand. 

Finally, the collection of 32 pages of photographs of the 
epic of gallantry and discipline called Home From Dunkirk 
should be in everyone’s hands, to pore over and keep for good. 
The proceeds of its sale go to the Red Cross. 


SPIES 


SECRETS OF GERMAN EspionaGE. By Bernard Newman 
(The Right Book Club). The Right Book Club has produced 
a volume of stirring interest which, under their rules, is 
available to their members at the very advantageous price 
of half-a-crown. The author is no stranger to the secrets of 
espionage, and his book tells the story of spying as it is in 
real life, and not as it is represented in fiction and the drama. 


_ Having thus brought his readers down to facts, he gives them 


a picture almost stranger than fiction of the German methods 
of training and using spies, incidentally shedding a good deal 
of light on the systems of other nations, including our own. 

With spies as with aeroplanes, Germany relies on mass 
production. Their agents, after a four to eight weeks’ 
training in a “spy school,” are turned out by scores and 


_ hundreds into foreign lands, to practise the more elementary 


forms of spying and rumour-mongering. They are also fond 


of the more barefaced forms of blackmail. No doubt these 


methods played an important part in the conquest of small 


_ neutral nations last spring, but against foes who cannot be 


intimidated, the system produces no conclusive results. 
Very interesting, however, are his explanations of the ingenious 


| plans for transmitting messages ; the chapter entitled ‘“‘ Codes, 
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ciphers, communications” is absorbing, and unfolds mop 
they are, in fact, fighting to deprive us of our “ old-fashioned” 
than one mystery hitherto unexplained. For instance, ye 
learn for the first time that in the early days of the last war 
the body of a German petty officer from the sunk cruise 
Magdeburg was washed up on the Russian coast. Clasped in 
his arms was the ironbound code-book of the German Navy, 
The Admiralty sent a cruiser to Archangel to collect this 
invaluable volume—as the author remarks, such a treasure 
would have been worth securing from the other side of the 
world—and for many months, until the enemy found it out, 
all their naval orders were picked up and decoded. Nay 
more ; when a strong British naval squadron arrived at the 
Falkland Islands to avenge the disaster of Coronel and the 
death of Sir Christopher Cradock and his men, many people 
wondered how it came about that the German ships arrived 
at the same place on the following day. They did not come 
of their own accord ; they were ordered there, but the order 
did not come from Germany ! 


POETRY 


Porms oF Two Wars. By Sir John Squire. (Hutchinson, 
ls.) THe Minp oF Man. By John Gawsworth. (Richards 
Press, ls.) These two little books of poetry are a joy in 
their different ways, and they are published at prices not 
beyond the average war-time pocket. Sir John Squire is, 
whatever may be said about the “ Squirearchy ” by admirers 
of a different school, one of our few good poets, and these 
verses reflect the tenderness of the poet and the loyalty of 
the true Englishman. The fine poem “Christmas: 1914 
to 1939” is one of the most moving in the whole collection 
and shows that the years have not robbed this poet of any 
of his powers. Among the earlier verses one is glad to find 
the well-known “ Lines to a Bull-dog,”’ daringly naive, if one 
may use the term, and quite unforgettable. 


Mr. Gawsworth has a fine feeling for words and a rare | 
ability for crystallizing elusive thought and atmosphere. He } 
works—in one sense—on a comparatively small canvas, but | 


he, too, has an essentially sane outlook, full of faith in life 
and love and the fundamental beauty of the world. This 
is the poet whom Herbert Palmer found “ Even bitterer . . . 


than A. E. Housman.” Either Mr. Palmer was wrong ot 


Mr. Gawsworth has experienced a change of heart. 
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